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ators to business fully as important to the country 
as if they were engaged in listening to one, or two, 
or three speeches a day here. One hour at least 
every morning 18 now devoted to the current busi- 
ness, before any special order calling up debate is 
taken up. He said he regarded the speeches here 
as the least important part of our doings. Mr. W. 
said he did not care a fig for the railing of any who 
attempted to excite censure of the Senate by the | 
people, as being lazy, tardy, and so forth. He felt | 
responsible to his State, and was notat all alarmed 
that these railings could have any improper effect 
on the intelligent, liberal, and confiding citizens of 
the State he had in part the honor to represent. If | 
there was any more economy desired as to time, 
suppose we sit till dark each day. He would vote | 
for that; but he hoped the resolution just read would 
be lost. 

Mr. HANNEGAN said he thought the object 
of the Senator would be better accomplished if the | 
Senate, by common consent, were to sit every day 
until the question was disposed of. He did not 
think anything would be gained by meeting at 
eleven o’clock. As for hurrying Senators who had | 
not yet spoken, he was disposed to give to all who | 
desired itan ample opportunity to express their 
views. And he thought it would be well for that | 
purpose that they should sit every day in the 
week. | 

Mr. MANGUM said he hoped the resolution 
would not pass: there were gentlemen who desired | 
to express their views who would be deterred from 
doing so if it were attempted to force two speeches | 
a day upon a wearied Senate. 

The question was then taken, and decided in the 
negative: Yeas 13, nays 31. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the | 
following resolution, submitted several days since | 
by Mr. Breese: | 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to cause the maps now 
in the room of the Comunitiee on Public Lands of the Sen- 
ate, and compiled from the actual surveys, to be finished, so 
as to render them useful for the purposes for which they 
were Originally intended: Provided, it the same cannot be 
finished with the force now at the disposal of the said Sec- 
retary in the General Land Office, then, and in that case, 
additional force be employed for that purpose. 

Mr. BENTON made a few remarks not audible 
in the gallery. 

Mr. BREESE remarked that the Government 
had already expended a large sum on the construc- 
tion of these maps—some $50,000 or $100,000; 
but till completed (and a small expenditure of 
$3,000 or $5,000 would make them complete) they 
were comparatively valueless. The question sim- 
ply was, whether the sum already expended 
should be lost, or the small additional expenditure 
of $5,000 at farthest be made, so as to render these 
maps serviceable. 


A reading of the resolution being called for, it 
was again read. 


Mr. BENTON then observed that the resolution 





took quite a short cut to accomplish its object. A 
bill would be necessary, for it was nothing less 
than making alaw which would involve the neces- 
sity for an appropriation. 

he question was then put, and the resolution 
was negatived. A division was called for but not 
persisted in. 

Mr. JARNAGIN asked to be discharged from 
further service upon the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, his duties on the several standing 
—, being greater than he was able to per- 
orm. 

The request was acceded to, and Mr. J. was 
discharged accordingly. 

Mr. ATCHISON moved that the Senate pro- 


ceed to the consideration of the special order of the 
day, which was agreed to. 


SPECIAL ORDER. | 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration } 
of the special order, being the joint resolution sub- 


i 
} 
| 


| 
mitted by Mr. Aten, as amended by the Com- | 
mittee on Foreign Relations, &c. 
_ Mr. CASS commenced with a disclaimer of any | 
intention to enter into a formal discussion of the | 
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title on which we rest our claim to the Oregon ter- 
ritory. That question had already been sufficiently 
illuminated by the Senator from South Carolina, 
while Secretary of State, and his able successor, 
as well as by Senators on this floor. He would 
not attempt to correct the various misrepresenta- 
tions which had been circulated abroad, aware that 
they only constituted the tax which men in elevated 


| station must pay for their position. 


If war had its dangers, so has peace; and while 
we strive to avoid the former, we should be watch- 
ful lest we incur those of the letter. He read an 
extract from the speech of Mr. Haywoop, in which 
it was stated that the debates in Congress com- 
pared disadvantageously with the mildness and de- 
corum which prevailed in the British Parliament. 
In refutation of this statement, he read an attack 
made upon himself (Mr. Cass) in the House of 
Lords, by Lord Brougham, and also upon the peo- 
ple of this country, in 1543. 

When he came here he determined to assail no 


| one, and he had hoped to be himself freed from 


attack. Our position here was sufficiently elevated, 
and we ought to be content to perform our duties 
conscientiously. He would bandy words with no 
one; although he could not but take exception to 


| language which had been applied to himself. It 


would be easy to retort, and he who assails has 
no right to complain when assailed. 

He had formerly said that he could not see how 
any one could assume that the claim of the United 
States does not extend north of 49°, Since that, 
several Senators had declared that 49° was the bar- 


| rier of our claim; and that all our title lay south of 


that line. A great error certainly prevailed, either 
among the ultraists or their opponents. He went 
into an argument to show that the error was on the 
opposite side. Our claim, he asserted, extended 
from California to the Russian boundary. That 
whole region of territory was so bound together by 
circumstances and interests, that it was not politi- 
cally divisible by lines and parallels of latitude. 


| He contended against the view of the Senator from 


Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] that our limitation to the 
parallel of 49 rested on the grounds of contiguity 
and latitude. He coincided with Mr. Greenhow 


| that no such line as was contemplated by the treaty 
| of Utrecht was ever run; and asserted, that in none 


of her recent correspondence had Great Britain 
rested her claim on this supposititious line. At 
the time of the adoption of that treaty, the north- 
western territory was a terra inecenila; and how 
could the treaty of Utrecht, in 1714, give a title to 
Great Britain, when she herself rests her claim on 
Captain Cook’s discovery some half century after- 
wards? Of course she herself does not recognise 
this line as a ground of title. 

Having shown that no such line as 49 was es- 


| tablished by the treaty of Utrecht, he regarded this 


fact as a strong argument against the submission, 
on our part, of this question to arbitration. 

After referring to the various propositions made 
from time to time to settle the respective claims 


_of the two countries on 49°, he quoted from Mr. 
Gallatin to sustain him in a statement that Mr. Gal- | 
| latin himself did not regard our claim as termina- | 


ting at 49°. This Government, he contended, was 
not bound to return to an offer which had been 


| previously made and rejected. 


He then proceeded to speak on the subject of 
compromise, and asserted that a compromise did 
not affect the question of title. 

Referring to the language of the President in his 
Message, he would not attempt to deduce from it 


| any obligation to renew the rejected offer of 49°. 


In that Message, the President states that, although 
England had no claim upon us, to show the mod- 


eration of our views, he had offered her the paral- | 
lel of 49°, without the Columbia river. The in- | 


cipient steps are with the President, and with him 
he was willing to leave it. But he protested, in 
advance, against the ground that we are bound to 


' a compromise on the basis which has been reject- 


ed. And if the question were submitted to arbi- 
tration, he adduced reasons to show that the decis- 
sion would be a splitting of the difference. He 
therefore thanked the President for refusing an 
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offer which would give away a portion of our 
unquestionable territory. ; 

The Senator from North Carolinn [Mr. Flay 
woop] had used the term ulfra in reference to gen- 
tlemen who susiained the title of the United States 
to 54° 40". He (Mr. Cc.) hoped that 49 would 
never be a resting place for an American foot. 
That Senator had no right to assume that, stand- 
ing on 49°, he steod on the true barrier of our 
claim. He had no right to measure another’s corn 
by his bushel. God Almighty had given every 
man his own bushel, and he could measure to suit 
his own views. Mr. C. then read some remarks, 
W hic h he had made three years ago on this ques- 
tion. The Oregon he claimed was the whole of 
Oregon, and not an inch of it would ever be sur- 
rendered by his vote. He vindicated the Pres- 
ident from the injustice done to him by the insin 
uation that he kept the word of promise to the ear 
and broke it to the hope. The Oregon of the Pres- 
ident is the same Oregon which so agitated the 
whole of the United States at this moment. Hy 
deprecated the mode adopted by the Senator from 
North Carolina in giving his exposition ‘of the 
meaning and objects of the President, not from his 
oifcial communications, but from what the Senator 
had called his acts of omission and COMPDUSSION: 
and could not understand what practical benefit 
was contemplated by these unsustainable deduce 
tions, 

Vith reference to the estimates received from 
the departments, he asserted that the v had been 
made early in the session, and in the usual man 

ner: and that if Senators put these estimates in 
their pockets, the responsibility would be on them, 
and not on the Executive. He specified the esti 

mates from the Navy Department, and adverted 
to the discussion on the bill reported by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Naval Affairs, and the 
issue of it. He then read some recommendations 
from General Scott as to the increase of the army 

He repudiated the idea that the President had not 
reposed confidence in the chairman of the Com 

mittee on Foreiga Relations, and highly eulogized 
the able and firm conduct of that Senator through- 
out all this debate, and expressed his conviction 
that the Senator enjoyed the entire confidence of 
the Executive. 

He refuted the inferences drawn by several Sen- 
ators who had addressed the Senate, of a disposi- 
tion on the part of the President to accept the 
proposition of 499, from unauthorized statements. 
He demanded the assent of Senators on the other 
side to the declaration that the President and his 
friends were as strongly attached to a pacifie policy, 
and as much disposed to meet Great Britain on 
any justand honorable ground, as any on the other 
side of the Senate; but he would not speak with 
any confidence of the probability of an amicable 
termination of this question until unreasonable de 
mands were no longer pressed upon us. In the 
prospect before us, he could not recognise the dawn 
of a bright day. The lion and the eagle could not 
yet lie down together. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mitrer} 
had said, not sneeringly, that it was better to fight 
for the last inch of territory than the first. He 
asked that Senator to reflect on the converse of the 
proposition, and to say it was not better to fight 
for the first inch than the last. In reply to other 
Senators, he admitted the obligations of every 
Government to avoid war. The power of Eng- 
land was indisputable. Her flag floated in every 
quarter of the globe; her drum was heard on every 


‘shore. But her moderation was less conspicuous 


than her power. All that she could now hope for 
was the territory north of 49° ; and of what value 
was that, when weighed against the dangers, cost, 
and chances of war? She is now overrun with 
population and subjects. She has two wars on 
hand—one on La Plata, for commercial objects, 
and one in the Indies, for territorial acquisition. 
Let her abandon her pretensions on this continent, 
and he would say, ‘* Well done,’’ although it would 
be rather late in the day for her to begin. He 
ridiculed the idea that two great nations cannot go 
to war; and cited the wars which were now waging 
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in Africa, in Cireassia, and in India, in refutation 
of the idea. He cited the course which Great 
Britain had pursued in reference to China, and the 
revolution which was in progress in that country, 
in consequence of her war upon the Tartar dy- 
nasty of thatempire. He touched upon the false 
notion of philanthropy which led men to travel to 
the north pole " quest of objects of benevole nee, 
and me electing the ir own immediate ne ixhborhood; 
ond on the different decrees of sympathy called 
forth when an obi et of « omy a 310N was a br wn 
or a white » kin. 

From the moment when he read the President's 
Message, he foresaw the dificulties which were 
upon us, and the ity for wise and 
energetic action on the part of those who were 
fe recommended those meas- 
res Ww hich were caleulated to the effective nasser- 


' 
i 


comimne necess 
the public sentinels, 


ita, Great Britain must recede con- 
siderably, and abandon much of her pretension, 


tion of eur rie 


hefore there could be a reasonable hope of a peace- 
folissue. He did not say she would not do this. 
This he had said before, and this he repeated. Te 
was not able to say whether, if she now came back 
to the parallel of 49°, she would find our Govern- 
ment prepared to meet her on that basis. On this 
point. he knew no mere than any Senator on this 
floor, or any spectator in the gallery. He thoucht 
it wiser and better to understand the President 
from his official documents, than from any sup- 
Ife had 


hoped that Great Britain would, from our course, 


posed acts of Omission and COMMISSION, 


have been led to retreat from the position she had 
taken; but, although there were slight symptoms 
of her waking up from her lethargy, no effective 
step had been taken by her. All our boundary— 
upwards of eleven thousand miles, (ineludine Ore- 
von)—is in an undefended state, while Great Brit- 
ain is buckling on her armor; and how it would 
terminate, he could not pretend to say. Tt was 
our duty to calmly and deliberately look at our 
condition. If we are to be plunge d in war, it be- 
comes us to prepare ourselves for it. We shall 
not weaken the by underrating 
either our own streneth or that of our odversary: 
and, in this respect, the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. J. M. Crayton] had acted with great wis- 
dom and patriotism. As tothe powerof Encland, 
while he believed that her excessive weicht of tax- 
ation and debt was inevitably urging her to her 
ruin, he must be a bold man who could take it 
upon himself to predict the period of her greatness. 
Now, she has the same vizor to strike which she 
always had. She can draw on the future, to meet 
the necessitic s of the present. 


chances of war 


Our own resources 
nre also great, and equal to any emereeney: and 
the spirit which would urge us onward, would be 
as irresistible as the surees of the ocean as they 
rolled over the tracks on the sand. We have no 
king of finance who can paralyze or expand our 
enermies at his will. 

He then went on to notice some remarks in the 
speech of the Senator fiom South Carolina, [Mr. 
CarLuovun,] premising that he should speak of the 
Senator w ith that respect due not only to his hich 
character, but toa friendship of thirty years, which 
(said Mr. C 


gratification. 


.) has been to mea source of hich 

He coincided with that Senator in 
his view of consistency. The man who boasts 
that he never chanees, only boasts that the lessons 
of wisdom are all lost upon him, and that he does 
not advance in knowledee as he advances in exne- 
rience. ‘To subvert the deductions of the Senator 
from South Carolina, he quoted from some of the 
London Journals received by the last steamer, for 
the purpose of showing that public opinion in Eng- 
land. had become less amicable than it was some- 
time ago. As to the observations of Sir R. Peel 
on the rejection by Mr. Pakenham of the offer of 
49, he rezarded them as not committing him to any 
particular opinion or course of action, Had he in- 
tended it to indicate a peaceful disposition, why 
have we not, since that period, heard something 
from him of a desicn to carry it into effect? 

In relation to the present state of the territory, 
he regarded it us critical, and liable to be disturbed 
every moment. ‘The first gun fired on the Colum- 
bia will sénd its echoes to the further shores of the 
Atlantic. He was a firm believer in the sure and 
mighty efficacy of the great agent Time, but he 
believed that Great Britain will not herself permit 
this r’ate of things to continue. ‘* Whoever has 
Oregon will command the North Pacific,’’ is the lan- 
guage which has been used in England; and is it 














to be expected thet she will quietly witness the 
oceupation of that country by a dense population 
of American citizens? If she would ever abandon 
the country, she would do it now, when there can 
be no dishonor in giving it up; not when there has 
crown up there a great Power capable of resisting 
her. 

The evils of war had, in his opinion, been too 
gloomily represented by the Senator from South 
Carolina. Admitting that a war of ten—of' five 
vears—would be disastrous to us; it could not ex- 
ist without bringing into collision the great ques- 
tions of our day—the right to govern and to obey. 

Sut if it were to be even more disastrous than he 
represented, was it right for the Senator to make 
such a statement on this floor? 

Mr. CALHOUN said he had put it as a hypoth- 
esis, that even a most successful war would be dis- 
astrous, and could not be terminated in less than 
ten or twenty years. 

Mr. CASS said he referred not to the money 


part of the Senator’s speech, but to the prediction 
1 
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that such a war would produce the overthrow of 


this Government. In that view, a war would at 


once be a signal of destruction; and we have noth- | 
ing left but, when smitten on the one cheek, to | 
turn the other. The experience of two wars stamp- | 


ed error on this prediction. He referred to the 
course pursued by the Senator from South Caroli- 


naand Mr. Clay, the Homeric chiefs, during the | 


last war, and the effect produced by it on the en- 
ercies of those who were engaged in fighting the 
battles of the country on our frontier. He believed 
that although we should suffer severely, we should 
come out from another confict with many glorious 
wreaths on our brows. 

Many a raven had croaked in that day. 


Many | 


a Cassandra had foretold the ruin of the country. | 
3ut he regarded our country as the strongest for | 
gcood, and the weakest for evil, in the world—rest- | 


ing on public opinion. 
in which there ean be no revolution. Changes 
there may be. But the evil of a government of 


Tt is the only Government | 


military chieftains, as predicted by the Senator | 
from South Carolina, was the last which we ought | 


to fear. 


[ The above is intended merely to show the gen- | 


eral hearing of the speech; a request having been 


made that a rezular report of it should be, for the | 


present, withheld.] 

Mr. ASHLEY moved that the Senate adjourn; 
but withdrew his motion, and, 

On motion of Mr. SEVIER, 


ry 


doors were re-opened, and, 
The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tursvay, Merch 31, 1846. 


he Journal of yesterday, without being read 
throueh, was approved. 


DAILY HOUR OF MEETING. 


Mr. A. D. SIMS asked leave to introduce the | 


following resolution: 


Resolved, That the hour to which this House 


shall henceforth stand adjourned, shall be 11 o’elock, | 


a. m., until otherwise ordered. 

Objection having been made, 

Mr. SiMS moved that the rules be suspended to 
enable him to introduce the resolution. 


Mr. WINTHROP (turnine to Mr. MeKay) | 


made a remark, of which nothing was heard by the 
reporter. 


jut Mr. McKAY said he hoped the House | 


would agree to the change of hour, for it was high 
time that it should be made. . 
Mr. WINTHROP asked the yeas and nays on 
the motion to suspend the rules, which were or- 
dered, and, being taken, were, yeas 105, nays 52. 
So, two-thirds voting in the afirmative, the rules 
were suspended, 
And the resolution being thus before the House, 
‘The question was taken, and it was adopted. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE inquired if there was on the 
Speaker’s table a communication in relation to the 
deposites of the public money ? 

he SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE asked that it be laid before 

the House. 


31, 





' And the SPEAKER, by consent, laid before the 
House the following communication: 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
stating, in compliance with the 5th section of the 
act of the 30th of June, 1845, making appropria- 
tions for the civil and diplomatic expenses of the 
Government, and for other purposes, that the Bank 
of Baltimore, and the Bank of Louisiana, two o¢ 
the depositories of the Government, have been djs. 

| charged since the last session of Congress, with 
the reasons thereof; also, that the deposites have 
been withdrawn from Francis Dodge, of George. 
town, and from the Bank of Wooster, Ohio: to- 
gether with an extract from the Treasurer's last 
weekly report, showing the amount on deposite in 
the ca depositories, as appears by the last re- 
turns, and a statement showing the stocks now 
deposited with the department as collateral securi- 
ty for the public funds in custody of the various 
depositories, 

On motion of Mr. DROMGOOLE, the commn- 
nication was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

The SPEAKER also, by consent, laid before 
the House a private bill from the Senate, (name 
not heard;) which was read twice by its title, and 
committed. 


DEBATE ON THE SUB-TREASURY BILL. 
Mr. DROMGOOLE offered the following reso- 


lution: 

Resolved, That all debate shall cease on Thurs- 
day next in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, on the bill of this House entitled 
**A bill to provide for the better organization of the 
treasury, and for the collection, safe-keeping, trans. 
fer, and disbursement of the public revenue,” at 
one o’elock, p. m.; and the committee shall, having 
voted without debate on the pending amendments 
and such as may be offered, report the bill to the 
House. 


The resolution having been read— 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved to amend it 
by striking out ‘Thursday ,”’ and inserting “*Wed- 
nesday.” 

Mr. DROMGOOLE said he believed the resolu- 
tion was not debatable. 

The SPEAKER said it was not. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE was understood to say, he 
hoped the motion would not prevail. 

‘The question on the amendment was then taken, 


| and it was rejected. 


he Senate proceeded to the censideration of | 
Executive business; and shortly afterwards the 


The question recurring on the adoption of the 
resolution— 

Mr. HAMLIN moved to strike out the hour of 
*‘one,’’ and insert ‘ three.” 
| The amendment was rejected. 

The question again recurring on the adoption of 
the resolution— 

Mr. WOODWORTH moved that it be laid on 
the table. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF demanded the yeas and 
nays, but withdrew the demand. 

And the question being taken, the House de- 
| clared that the resolution should not be laid on the 


table. 

And the question recurring on its adoption— 

Mr. McCONNELL moved to strik out ‘*Thurs- 
day next at one o’clock,”’ and insert ‘Saturday 
next at three o’clock.’’ 

The amenpment was rejected. aaa 

The question again recurring on the adoption of 
the poh ee mg 

Mr. C. B. SMITH asked the yeas and nays; 
which were refused. 

And then the resolution was adopted. 

So the House decided that all debate in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
on this bill should cease on Thursday next at one 
o’clock. 

THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


On motion of Mr. DROMGOOLE, the House 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
| the state of the Union, (Mr. Jonnson, of Virginia, 
in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 
bill to provide for the better organization of the 
Treasury, and for the collection, safe-keeping,trans- 
fer, and disbursement of the public revenue. 
| 
} 


The pending question being on the following 
sinatra eB ron offered by Mr. C. B. Smiru 
to the Ist section of the bill— 

« Provided, That nothing contained in this act 
shall be so construed as to prevent the Secretary 
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of the Treasury from depositing the revenues of 
the Government in any bank or banks when he 





may deem it expedient; and also to receive Gov- i 


erninent dues in the paper of specie-pay ing banks.” 


i 
} 
| 
| 


Mr. CHIPMAN was entitled to the floor, but | 


yielded for the moment to 


Mr. MARTIN, of Wisconsin, who offered the 


following amendment: 

Insert after the werd * felony”? in the 16th line 
of the 17th section, ** And if any officer charged 
with the disbursement of public moneys shall ac- 
cept or receive, or transmit to the Treasury De- 
partment, to be allowed in his favor, any receipt 
or voucher from a creditor of the United States, 


without having paid to such creditor, in such funds | 


as the said officer may have received for disburse- 
ment, the full amount specified in said receipt or 


youclier, every such act shall be deemed to be a | 


conversion by such officer to his own use of the 
amount specified in such receipt or voucher,” 


Mr. CHIPMAN resumed his remarks from | 


yesterday. 


He expressed his regret at having ob- | 


iained the floor, for he thought all the time allot- | 


ted to the debate justly belonged to the opposition 


on this floor, to whom he wished should be given | 


full opportunity to express their views on this im- 
portant question. } 
calculated to promote the interests of the party to 
which he belonged, as he thought such speeches 
as they had yesterday had from the gentleman 
from Indiana, would be more effective against the 
gentleman’s own party than any which might 
come from the side of the House to which he (Mr. 
€.) belonged. As for his opponents, he did not 
wish to triumph over a fallen foe—** de mortuis 
nihil nisi bonum’’ was ever his maxim. He alluded 


He thought this course best | 


to the sneers which had been attempted to be | 


thrown upon the Democratic party for having 
changed their opinions on this subject, and vin- 


dicated their course on the ground of having seen | 


their errors and renounced them—a course of which 
tue Whig party were never guilty. 


He referred | 


to the early history of the independent treasury, | 


as connected with the deposite banks of the coun- 
try, and came down to its final establishment in 
1540, and its repeal in hat haste, effected by the 
triumph of the Whig party in what was justly 
styled yesterday by the gentleman from Virginia 


(Mr. Leake] the great national debauch of 1840. | 


In passing, he touched upon some of the moral and | 


physical characteristics of that contest, whose his- 
tory was wrapped up in such disgrace. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Smiru] told 
them that the country was now prosperous; that it 
had recovered from the financial embarrassments 
aud ruin of 1836 and 1837; but that, be it observed, 
was without the aid ofa national bank, which had 
always been considered so necessary and indis- 


pensable by the gentleman’s party to the well- | 


regulation of the currency and the prosperity of 
the country. He ridiculed the disparaging idea 


advanced by the gentleman, of a ‘* hard-money | 


currency’? compared with bank issues, and com- 
mented upon the discounts, losses, and derange- 


ments which followed in the wake of a flood of | 


paper issues, 

The proposition before the committee was to 
take the money collected by the Government for 
the people in gold and silver and place it in secure 
keeping. The money was now left to the keep- 
ing of one person without guards or securities; it 


was an independent treasury without sufficient | 
regulations; and the first treasury act passed under || 


the Administration of Washington, and which 
vas now in force, contained the substantial princi- 
ples of that system which it was now proposed to 
carry out in greater perfection. 


The ery was raised that this independent treas- | 
ury would create one currency for the people and 


another for the Government. But was it not the 
; : 

people’s money which was collected by the Gov- 

froment?—and was it not immediately paid out 

nity? 


»? 


Whigs had always to hunt up in order to make a | 


successful contest before the people. 


hoped to hear from some of the ‘“ great guns’? of 
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ia just regard to the interests of that State, he 
would unite with him (Mr. C.) in going for a re- 
‘duction of this oppressive plundering tariff. He 


| closed with repudiating all desire and all idea of | 


advantage to his own State from any connexion 
with the bank rags of the country. That State, 
with its vast surplus of wheat, wanted nothing of 
any currency better than gold and silver. 
appealed to other gentlemen from whom he wished 
to hear in due time. 

Mr. J.R. INGERSOLL was understood to say 
he had thought this independent treasury had left 
in it nothing tocommend it to respect; and that were 
it not for the respect he entertained for his friends 

_and colleagues on the Committee of Ways and 
Means who favored it, he should not have felt him- 
self called upon to address the House. He should 
not participate in the discursive remarks which 
had been thrown out. He was willing to accord to 
the gentleman from Georgia,and other gentlemen, 
much credit for their fall and lucid investigation of 
the proceedings of the 27th Congress, in their re- 
peal of the sub-treasury system. But their friends 


| of the present majority ought to recollect that great 


trees are long in growing to their height, but they 


{ 
} 
' 
| 
| 


He also 


| 


are cut down in an hour; and therefore no equal | 
imputations or complaints could as justly be made | 
| against a party who, when satisfied of the errors | 


|| of a system, raze it to the ground speedily, as 


against that party which should build up a system, 


| in its nature and character extremely complicated, 


| even by those favorable to it. 


without allowing ample time for its investigation 
Thev should recol- 


| lect also the denunciations on their part against the 


| ** hot haste’? 


. t . . 
this law, and the suecess with which they made 


these appeals; and beware how they followed 
what they successfully pointed out as an evil ex- 
ample. 

Mr. I. proceeded to show that there were objec- 


| tions to this plan which were fully adequate to 
counterbalance all the suggestions in its favor. He | 


| builds up, it establishes nothing. 
| all dues to the United States should be paid, from 


'only. Gold and silver were valuable in their proper 1] 


referred to the report of Mr. DromGooLr accom- 


GLOBE. 


of the Whig party in the repeal of || 


57 


stockholders, had it not been for the intervention 
of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, who placed the funds of the Government at 
its control?) And was not the bank ruined from 
similar causes, when, carried into Pennsylvania, it 
did not have the funds of the Government? 

Mr. INGERSOLL replied to the first maquiry, 
that he could not undertake to speak of a temporary 
embarrassment at the particular period referred to; 
but he did say that, during its whole period, no 
ruinous revulsions or embarrassments took place in 
its concerns: that it discharged in the best manner 
the duties of a financial institution for the Gevern- 
ment, exerted an influence in the hichest degree 
beneficial to the people, and died in great and glo- 
rious prosperity. With reference to the second 
inquiry, he considered that there was no analogy 
between the State institution of Pennsylvania, called 
the Bank of the United States, and a national bank; 
and that its disaster arose from the error of its man- 
agers undertaking under a State charter to carry on 
the immense machinery of a stock of &85,000,000, 
and from other errors and indiscretions. 

Mr. 1. stated several further points of objection 
he had to this bill, and detailed reasons which led 
him to the conclusion that we were better off under 
the existing law than under this bill, if passed; and 
that a Bank of the United States, under proper pro- 
visions and regulations, would furnish a far cheap- 
er, easier, safer, and more natural instrumentality 
for the transaction of the financial affairs and the 
security of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. lL. E. HOLMES said this was a grave ques- 
tion. It affected the currency and affected cotton— 
one of the essential interests of the country. The 


| bill proposed to collect the revenue in specie, and, 


therefore, it was urged it would abstract so much 


| from the eurreney, and from the ability of the coun- 


| cation that tended 


panying this bill, in the last Congress, directing || 


many of his remarks to a reply to positions there- 
in laid down; and he said, if the views taken by 
the gentleman in that fair and able argument were 


correct, there was much need of such a system; | 


but he considered some of them erroneous. 

His first objection to this plan of an independent 
treasury was, that it was altogether unnecessary. 
Everything contained in the twenty-six sections of 
this voluminous bill was substantially contained 


in the act of 1789 oreanizing the Treasury Depart- | 


ment of the United States. He explained the pro- 


visions, checks, and securities upon the treasury | 
| provided in the fourth section of that act, and ap- 


plauded the admirable wisdom displayed in this 


epitome of financial regulations. There was no- 


thing in this bill of a broad, expansive, statesman- | 
| like character; it was at best but an incident: it 


and after June 30, 1846, in gold and silver coin | 


place, but no civilized nation had ever made them 
the exclusive medium of cireulation, and it was 
utterly impossible that it should be done. He 
cited some practical cases in which bills of ex- 
change or other currency are much more conve- 
nient and valuable than the precious metals: those 
concerned should be left at least to choose for them- 
selves, 

He reverted to the state of the country during the 
forty years’ existence of a Bank of the United 
States, and said the prosperity of the country was 
infinitely augmented through its instrumentality; 
and he controverted the correctness of a remark in 


| the report of Mr. Dromeoo re relating to the “ em- 


barrassments, reyulsions, ruinous explosions,’’ &c,. 


| of the Bank of the United States, averrine that the 


_in great and glorious prosperity, and paid the Gov- || 


i! ernment of the United States, at the extremity of | 
He would detain the committee no longer. He | 


f , | | Bank of the United States never had an explosion 
and continually cireulating throughout the commn- || 


\ , or revulsion, with the exception of a brief period 
It was a miserable humbug; such as the | 


after its establishment; and that it lived and died 


its period, all the friends of the Government de- 


the Opposition, and that the Whig party would i 


come out and proclaim their principles boldly to 
the people. There was the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, (understood to be Mr. Baker,) who was 
styled the universal Representative of the North- 


sired it to pay. 


_ Some conversation passe¢ between Mr. JONES, 
of Georgia, and Mr. INGERSOLL, on this point. 


The substance of Mr. JONES'S inquiries being, 


try to cerry on its business. ‘The business of the 
country, in a practical point of view, was divided 
into two classes: one consisted in the application of 
capital to labor; the other was a species of appli- 
to the destruction of the inter- 
What was the banking system, 
which had been so much lauded by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, who had just spoken? [twas 
a system of immense potentiality, and its value 
depended upon its management—the nice adjust- 
ment and adaptation of its powers. He admitted 
that it had, in some respects, been valuable; that it 
had developed the energies and promoted the en- 
terprise of the country. It said to labor, “* We 
will give you the currency in which you are to be 
paid, but we will give you no standard by which 
you can estimate its value.’” By this system labor 
was regulated by secret councils, held in bank 


ests of labor. 


| parlors, whose effect on the currency was as sud- 


Tt provided that |! 


den and magical as the touch of Aladdin’s lamp, 
Look to the operations of the United States 
Bank, an institution which he did not wish to say 
anything to the disparagement of, for in some re- 
spects it had been a valuable institution, and it 
would be scen that it would require superhuman 


| virtue to regulate its concerns in a safe manner. 


That bank was possessed of a capital that over- 
shadowed all other banks, and it controlled the 
banking operations in every State of the Union. 


| Other banks were perfectly indifferent as to the 


| banks, till it had exhausted them. 


basis of specie. They looked to the creat central 
institution, supposing that it would look to the ex- 
changes, and see that the proper portion of specie 
was kept in the country to maintain the paper cur- 
rency. 

The bank supposed that its eredit would enable 
it to reeulate the exchanges, not only in the United 
States, but in Europe, and also the East Indies, 
Its bills were substituted for specie in the purchase 
of teas and silks in China. But the bank was 
obliged to transmit specie to meet the bills, not 
indeed to China, but to their agents in London— 
the Barings. No specie was apparently used 
in this trade, while in fact it was going out of the 
country every day. The specie continued to go 
out, until the amount in the country was reduced 
to six millions. The bank drew upon all the other 
The local 


| banks felt easy, because the United States Bank 


} 


} 


_ whether the Bank of the United States, chartered |; 
in 1816, would not, in 1819, have been prostrated | 
west; he hoped to hear from him; and if he had |} and ruined by the speculations of its directors and |) 


was supposed to have the means of protecting the 
aner currency. 
he local banks were isssuing three dollars in 
paper for one in specie; but, instead of s cie, 
they had the notes of the Bank of the United 
States. Men rushed into speculations of the wild- 
est kind, and there was no standard of the value 





¢ 
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of labor: for it rose and fell with the facilities of || 
obtaining bank paper. The paper of the United 
States Bank was the basis of the operations of all 
the others. ‘The wreck was universal, and prop- 
erty was sacrificed, and thousands were ruined. 
The convulsion shook the country to its centre, 
and it required years to recover from its effects. 
Now what was it proposed to do by this bill ? 
Ife eared nothing for the measure, as one for the 
safety of the public money merely. 
ment wos not made to preserve and guard the 
money of the peaple , but to protect their interests— | 
fo protect the interests of labor. ‘This measure 
make it imperative on the banks to keep | 


W ould 


such a quantity of specie as would answer the i 


demands of the eountry. It would be eternally 
demanding of the banks more or less specie. True, | 
there would never bemore than eight or ten millions | 
wanted atany one time from the banks; but the 
knowledge that they were liable to be called upon 
would induce them to retain such a portion of spe- 
cie as would sustain thetr paper issues. It would 
render the banks continually jealous of their credit; 
it would make them Argus-eyt 1 in watching each 
other—in watching the ingress and egress of the 
metals. By these multiplied guards, it | 
would be rendered certain that the banks would 
never be left without a sufficient sum in specie, 
The hanks will be compelled to make continual 
statements to their own stockholders, and to have | 
a board England. What 
would“he the efiect of this syst m? Would it stop 
the business of the country, as the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania had said? ‘The whole sum at any 
one time in the treasury would not exceed eight 
or ten millions; and the system would aid the 
business of the country by checking imprudent 
As to mere safety, he be- 
lieved the public money would be as safe in the 
hanks as anywhere. The penalties were not, how- 
ever, more severe upon the banks than upon the 


sub-treasurers, 


recious 


of eompari On, AS In 


and rash speculation. 


The whole question was, whether a country, 
with so many States, independent of each other and 
of the General Government, as to the issues of pa- | 
per, ought not to establish some check upon the | 
issues of paper, and enable the people to have some 
standard by which to regulate value? 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL (whose remarks will 
be given in the Appendix) spoke in favor of the 
bill, adverting to his action in opposition to it ata 
former session, and arguing that the amendments 
now propose d to the bill, under the sanction of the 


Committee of Ways and Means, had obviated the || 


causes of his objection to it, and brought him to 


the conclusion to vote for its passage. | 


Mr. MILTON BROWN (whose remarks also 
will he given in the Appendix) opposed the bill, 
but directed the greater portion of his remarks to 
a reply to some of the points of Mr. C. J. Incer- 
soLL’s arrcument, and to a demonstration of the 
position, that whatever cause of objection existed 
during the last Congress in the mind of that ven- 
tleman against the hill then under consideration, 
was in nowise removed by the terms or provisions 
of this. 

The Chairman then cave the floor to— 

Mr. GRIDER, who yielded to a motion that the 
committee rise; which prevailing, 

The committee rose, 

And the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &e. 
The following Petitions and Memorials were 
presented under the rule, and referred to the ap- 
propriate committees: 


By Me. RATHBUN: The petition of the Mayor and 125 


citizens of the eity of Albany, asking the appointment of 
civilians to the heads of bureaus in the Navy Department: 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. ~ 

By Mr. FICKLIN: The petition of Joseph Puquet, and 
many other citizens of Jasper county, Ulinois, praying an 
incroase of mail facilities from Olney, in Richland county. 
to St. Mary, and thence to Newton, in Jasper county; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Ronds. 

By Mr. HOGE: The petition of 157 citizens of the State | 


of Hlinois, asking Congress for’ an appropriation for the re- 


moval of obstructions in the rapids of the Mississippi river: || 


referred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of Joseph Pe- 
ters, 2d, in favor of free trade: referred to the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHITE: A memorial of citizens of Saratoga | 
county, and State of New York, i monstrating against the 
renewal and extension of letters-patent to Benjamin H. 
Wood, for the improvement in cast-iron ploughs heretofore 


The Govern- || 


cil of the city of Brooktyn, in refation to the defences of the 


| cities of New York and Brooklyn, and prayiag Congress to 
| put them in a proper state of defence. 


By Mr. YELL: The petition of 46 citizens of Fulton 
county, Arkansas, praying for the establishment of a mail- 
route from Batesville, to Fulton court-house, in said State : 


granted to Jethro Wood, now deceased ; which was referred | 
|| to the Committee on Patents. 
By Mr. SEAMAN: The memorial of the Common Coun- || 


referred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post | 


| Roads. 

By Mr. HUNT: The petition of Anna McLean, praying 
compensation for the services of her husband, who died in 
the service in 1813. 

By Mr. JAMES H. JOHNSON: The petition of David 
Petut, a soldier of the last war, for a pension for disabilities 
incurred during his services in the same. 
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of the United States free of duty; which was ye- 


| ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. J. also presented certain resolutions passed 


by the Legislature of the State of Maryland, jy, 
| favor of a repeal of the pilot laws of March 9. 


1837; also, in favor of a light-boat at the mouth of 


| the Patapsco river, and buoys at the mouth of th, 


Wicomico river; whieh were ordered to be print 


ed, and lie on the table. 


Mr. J. also presented resolutions passed by that 


|| body in favor of the erection of fortifications ¢) 
| Sollers’s Point flats, in the harbor of Baltimore 
| which took the same course. 


By Mr. JEFFERSON DAVIS: The petition of Joseph 


Koger, of Mississippi, for indemnification for the loss sus- 


tained by the receipt of a United States treasury note, which | 


had been cancelled, but fraudulently reissued: referred to 
the Commitice of Claims. 

By Mr MeCLERNAND: The petition of a number of the 
citizens of Indiana and Hlimois, praying a post route from 
Evausville, via New Hannony, Grayville, Albion, and Fair- 
field, to Salem, in said last mentioned Stite : 
Cominittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COCKE: The petition of Peter Rambo, of the 
county of Sevier, in the State of Tenuessec, praying Con- 
gress for compensation for money taken from him by the 






British, whilst at the surrender of Fort Niagara, in the late | 


war. The petition of Josiah Kindred, of the county of Mor- 
gin,in the State of Tennessee, praying Congress to grant 


him a pension on account of services rendered to his coun- | 
try as a soldier for a period of seventeen years, including the | 


late war with Great Britain. 


By Mr. M. L. MARTIN: The petition of M. M. Putney, | 


and 86 other settlers on the canal reserve, in Wisconsin, 


asking that the price of the Jand may be reduced, and pre- | 


emptions granted to them. The petition of William M. 
Dennis, and other citizens of Wisconsin, asking an appro- 
priation for the road froin Milwaukie to that place. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepwnespay, April 1, 1846. 





The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a com- | 


munication from the State Department, exhibiting 


the number of clerks employed in that office, and | 


their compensation. 
| Mr. SPEIGHT rose for the purpose of moving 
a reconsideration of the vote taken yesterday, by 


which the resolution reported by Mr. Breese, from | 


the Committee on Public Lands, in relation to the 
completion of certain maps of the public lands, was 
rejected. He was induced to this course, in order 
that that resolution might be amended, so as to 


make it a joint resolution, and thus remove the ob- | 


| jection raised to it by the Senator from Missouri, 
[Mr. Benton. ] 


Mr. EVANS suggested that the object would be || 


accomplished by the introduction of a new joint 
resolution. 


sider, and the subject was passed over. 

Mr. HANNEGAN presented the petition of citi- 
zens of Cayuga county, New York, remonstrating 
against the renewal of a patent heretofore granted 
to Jethro Wood; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Patents and the Patent Office. 

Mr. BAGBY submitted an additional document 
in relation to the claims of Jacob Housman; which 
was referred to the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. STURGEON presented a joint resolution 
passed by the Legislature of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, in favor of the establishment ofa naval depot 
at Erie, in that State; which was ordered to be 
printed, and referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Mr. ATCHISON presented the petition of citi- 
zens of the western part of the State of Missouri, 
praying the establishment of military posts on the 
route to Oregon; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DIX presented a remonstrance of citizens 
of Wayne county, New York, against the renewal 
of a patent heretofore granted to Jethro Wood; 
which was laid on the table. 

Mr. PEARCE presented certain resolutions 
| passed by the Legislature of the State of Mary- 

ory in favor of the erection of a beacon light at 
the mouth of the harbor of Annapolis, in that 
State; also, in favor of making the bridges over 
the Eastern branch of the Potomac free of toll; 
which were ordered to be printed, and laid on the 
table. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented papers relating to 
the claim of Hannah Severance; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, presented the 
memorial of Ross Winans and others, praying 
that steel may be admitted into the various ports 


Mr. SPEIGHT withdrew his motion to recon- || 


Mr. DICKINSON presented a remonstraye, 
of citizens of New York, against the renewal of 
Jethro Wood’s patent; which was laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. DIX moved a reconsideration of the ref r- 


ence ordered, in the case of the petition of Janis 


r | Buchanan; which was agreed to. 
referred to the {| 


Mr. D. then asked that the petitioner have leay: 
to withdraw his papers; which was agreed to, 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com 
mittee on Pensions, submitted the following reso- 
lution: : 

Resolved, That 500 copies of a compilation ; 
the pension laws now in force, printed by order o 
the House of Representatives under its order of 
the 31st of January, 1846, be printed for the us: 
of the Senate. 


Mr. NILES moved that the resolution be refer- 
red to the Committee on Printing; which 
agreed to. . 

Mr. FAIRFIELD submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions in- 
quire into the expediency of granting a pension to 
Hannah Severance, for the military services of he: 
husband in the war of the Revolution. 

Mr. DAYTON, from the Committee on Publi: 
3uildings, submitted the following resolution: 
which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That Professor Espy be authorized to 
construct one of his patent ventilators, and apply 
the same to the Senate Chamber, and that the ex- 
| pense thereof be paid by the Senate out of the con- 

tingent fund, provided that the same does not ex- 
ceed $250. 


Mr. BREESE moved that the prior orders of 
the day should be postponed, and that the Senat 
take up for consideration the report submitted by 
| him from the Committee on Contingent Expenses 
| of the Senate, in relation to providing additional 
accommodations for the public in the Senate Cham- 
| ber; which motion was agreed to. 

The report was accordingly taken up. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON asked how many re- 

orters were to be excluded? 

Mr. BREESE referred the Senator to the plan 
accompanying the report. There were not mor 
than five or six regular reporters employed; and it 
| was not intended to make special provision for the 
, accommodation of letter-writers, as such. 

Mr. MANGUM wished to ask what was th 
extent of accommodation at present afforded to the 
_reporters, how many were now accommodated, 
and to what extent it was proposed to diminish 
| that accommodation? 
Mr. BREESE referred the gentleman to the re- 
port. As he had already remarked, there wer 
only four or five regular reporters employed in th 
Senate, who practised the art of stenography. 
Mr. CLAYTON hoped the Senator would al- 
low the resolution to le over for the present. Ii 
the object was to exclude any of the letter-writers, 
he would most decidedly oppose the measure. But 
‘in order that Senators might have time to examine 
the report, he moved that the resolution be laid 
upon the table for the present. 
Mr. MANGUM also hoped that the resolution 
would lie over for the present. He would take 
this occasion, however, to reply to a remark whicli 
fell from the Senator from Iinois, [Mr. Breese,| 
‘to the effect that a due regard to the accommoda- 
tion of the public in the aL rendered it impos- 
| sible to afford much space to the letter-writers and 
‘reporters. That remark appeared to him (Mr. 
M.) not to be characterized by the usual discretion 
‘and accuracy of the honorable Senator. Surely 
' the convenience and accommodation of that indus- 
trious and intelligent body—the letter-writers— 
"were of more importance than the accommodation 


was 
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of casual auditors. The letter-writers, he would | 
undertake to say, by their synoptical communica~ 
sions to the various presses of the country, ditfused 
nore information amengst the masses of the peo- | 
ple than the reporters for the city papers, who 

made the extended and elaborate reports. He was 

fully aware of the important character of the ser- 

vices and labors of the gentlemen who made the 

reports in exienso, and he would feel especial pleas- 

ure in previding them every possible facility and 

aid in the discharge of their arduous and respon- 

sible duties. Butit was manifestly unfair to ex- 

elude the letter-writers from a fall share ef the 

privileges afforded in that chamber to the press of 

the country. The reports in the city papers were | 
vastly important to all who took a deep interest in | 
the proceedings and debates in Congress. ‘They | 
were of the gcreatest utility to newspaper editors 

chroughout the country. ‘They formed a valuable | 
record for future reference. But the labors of the | 
ietter-writers were also of high importance. They 
diffused amongst the great mass of citizens, who | 
had not time and inclination to read the cumbrous | 
reports, as they must necessarily be, of the city | 
papers, a knowledge of the daily proceedings of | 
Congress. He was perfectly aware that the priv- | 
ilege of letter-writing fad been occasionally abused; 

that distorted accounts of the speeches delivered 
had been sometimes given; that in some cases the | 
letter-writers had lost a due sense of the respecta- 
bility of their profession, not to speak of their dis- 
recard of truth, and had become mere caricaturists. 
jut there was a proper remedy in such cases— 
expulsion from the gallery; and he trusted that 
hereafter, in any instance in which any letter- | 
writer thus abused his privilege, he would be | 
promptly expelled. But the letter-writers were | 
justly entitled to all possible accommodation, and | 
iad unquestionably a claim superior to that of the 
public who resorted to the gallery. 

Mr. BREESE had no objection to allow the 
resolution to be passed ever informally. He would 
merely remark, in reply to the Senator who had 
last spoke, that as it was impossible to accommo- | 
lule the whole American press, it seemed proper 
to the committee to make some line of division be- 
tween those who should be accommodated and | 
those who should not. The report, however, 
would, he hoped, be examined; and for that pur- | 
pose, he was willing that it be informally laid on 
the table, 

The resolution was accordingly laid on the table | 
for the present. 

Mr. ATCHISON, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, asked that said committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the petition of | 
Mary Ripley, widow of Jeremiah Ripley, and of |! 
tie petition of the legal representatives of Corne- | 
lus Oakley; which was agreed to. 

Mr. PEARCE, from the Committee on Pen- | 
sions, submitted an adverse report on the petition | 
of Joanna Purcey; which was ordered to be print- 


my 


Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- || 
val Affairs, reported a bill to change the distribu. | 
tion of the duties in the naval bureaus, with a re- | 
port; which was ordered to be printed. 


The resolution submitted by Mr. J. M. Cray- | 
Ton in relation to Oregon correspondence, was | 
announced as first in order. 

A SENATOR suggested that it should lie on | 
the table. | 

Mr. J.M, CLAYTON preferred that it should | 
be passed by informally; which was agreed to. 


| 
The resolution submitted several days since by 1 
Mr. Yuxee, in relation to calling upon the Presi- | 
dent for tabular statements of the expenses of the || 
General Government from its organization to the | 
present day, was taken up, and laid upon the table | 
without debate. 
_The following resolution, submitted some time | 
since by Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, was con- | 
sidered and agreed to: | 

Resolved, That the resolutions of the Legislature | 
of the State of Louisiana, of the 10th instant, in- | 
Structing their Senators and requesting their Repre- | 
‘entatives in Congress to call the immediate atten- | 

n of the Government of the United States to the | 
hecessity of erecting such fortifications and arma- |) 
ments as will secure the city of New Orleans from 
invasion, be referred to the Secretary of War, and 
that he be instructed to report to the Senate a plan 
for the defence of New Orleans, together with an '' 


tic 
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| subject. 


| his own act to make his future conduct dependent 
| upon the correctness of Mr. Greenhow’s opinion, 
| which he had quoted and adopted. 


estimate of the expenses required to perfect the 


| works which may be recommended in said plan. 


The following resolution, heretofore submitted || 
by Mr. Yue, was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be in- 
structed to inquire into the right of the State of 
Florida to a ratable share of the surplus revenue 
distributed to the States under the act of Congress 
of June 23, 1836. 

The following resolution, submitted a few days 
since by Mr. Asuiey, was considered and avreed 
to: ij 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of directing that, in all cases where a 
petition is presented to the Senate for the estab- 
lishment of a post-route, and in the same petition 
the establishment of post offices or the appointment 
of postmasters are prayed for, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Senate to transmit to the 
Postmaster General such petition, provided the 
post-route therein prayed for shall have been estab- 
lished by law. 


The Senate took up for consideration the ad- | 
verse report of the Committee on Public Lands on || 
the petition of Elizabeth Pearce; which was con- 
curred in, 

Mr. JARNAGIN moved that the vacancy ocea- 
sioned in the Committee on Private Land Claims, 
by his (Mr. J.’s) withdrawal from said committee, 
be filled by nomination by the Chair; which was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT nominated Mr. Rusk. 

Mr. SPEIGHT, after stating that he understood 


a Senator desired to make an explanation before 


the recular debate was resumed, moved that the 
| Senate proceed to the consideration of the epeciai 


order; which was agreed to. 
SPECIAL ORDER—THE “‘ NOTICE.” 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order—the Joint Resolution, &c. 

Mr. ASHLEY was about to address the Senate, 
but yielded to 

Mr. BENTON, who said he did not rise to make 
any speech, but merely to vindicate history, and 
the intelligence of the Senate, from an error into 
which the Senator from Michigan, not now in his 
seat, [Mr. Cass,] had fallen yesterday, in relying 
on Mr. Greenhow’s book on Oregon. That book 
maintained that the commissaries had never acted | 
under the treaty of Utrecht; had never established || 
the limits between the British and French posses- || 
sions in North America; had done nothing on the }} 

And the Senator from Michigan, hold- || 

ing Mr. Greenhow to be right, had adopted his || 
opinion, and laid so much stress upon the fact of 
the action of these commissaries, as to make his || 
future conduct upon the Oregon question dependent | 
upon it. If Mr. Greenhow was wrong, and the | 
commissaries had acted and established the paral- 
lel of 49°, and this fact was proved, he (Mr. B.) 
understood the Senator from Michigan to say that 
he would give up the Russian limit of 54° 40', and 
never say anything more about Oregon north of 49°, 
This isa penalty which Mr. B. would not have im- | 
posed: it was giving to the line of the treatyof Utrecht | 
a consequence and importance which he would not 
have attributed to it. But the Senator from Mich- 
igan had judged for himself, and judged deliberate- 
ly; for his speech was well prepared, and it was 


Mr. B. would 
show, by the highest evidence, that the commis- 
saries did act; that they did establish the limits 
between France and Great Britain in North Amer- 
ica; and that the 49th parallel was one of the lines 
established; and, having shown this, he would 
make no argument upon it, would make no appli- 
cation of the fact, but content himself with vindi- 
cating history at an essential point, and leave it to 
the Senator from Michigan to give it the influence 
upon his own conduct which he should think 





roper. 
. Mr. B. then made a statement introductory to the | 
proofs which he meant to introduce, and showing 
how the treaty of Utrecht had become applicable to 
this question of boundary between the United 
States and Great Britain. It grew out of the pur- 


| chase of Louisiana, and was coeval with that pur- | 


chase. It was known to everybody that the north- 
western corner of the United States could not be 


dsl 


claimed, because there was an impossible call in 
the treaty of 1783. It called for a due west course 
from the Lake of the Woods to the Mississippi, 
when such course would never strike the Missis- 
sippi—the lake being north of the head of that 
river. Upon the supposition that the line due west 


from the lake would strike the river, the right to 


its free navigation was granted to the British by 
the treaty of peace; but, on finding that the hne 
would not strike the river, the struggle beran be- 
tween the two countries—on the part of the British 
to deflect the line, to turn it down southwest, and 


| thus get to the river, and with this arrival upon 
| that stream come to the enjoyment of its naviga- 


tion. The struggle on the part of the United 


| States was to prevent this consequence—to close 


the line without yielding the navigation; and this 


| contest had continued twenty years, when a treaty 


was signed in London to terminate this contest. 
It was in the year 1803, Mr. Jefferson being Pres- 
ident, and Mr. Rufus King, Minister in London; 
for, in those days, Ministers were not so rapidly 
changed upon a change of Administration as has 
sometimes since occurred. 

The fifth article of the treaty then signed deflect- 
ed the line so as to reach the Mississippi on the 
shortest course; and this was done in conformity 
to instructions from the Government of the United 
States. This treaty was signed in the spring of 


| 1803; and it so happened that just about the same 


time, namely, twelve days before the signature of 
this treaty in London, the treaty, without the 
knowledge of Mr. King, for the sale of Louisiana 


| to the United States, was transmitted to our Gov- 


ernment. The two treaties arrived in the United 
States together, and Mr. Jefferson immediately 
saw the advantage which the Louisiana treaty gave 


| him in cutting off forever the British, both from 

| the navigation of the Mississippi and from the 
|| whole valley of that river. 
| ed diplomatist in America—perhaps equal to any 
| in Europe—he saw at once that the acquisition of 
| Louisiana put us in the shoes of the French in all 


The most aecomplish- 


their treaties applicable to that province; that it 
especially made us a party to the treaty of Utrecht; 
rave us the benefit of the line forty-nine, establish- 
ed under that treaty, and immediately determined 
to recommend to the Senate the rejection of the 


| fifth article of the treaty, signed at London, and to 


rely afterwards upon the Utrecht treaty as a mat- 
ter of right to force the British out of the valley of 
the Mississippi. ‘The Senate concurred with him. 
They rejected the fifth article of the treaty; and 
then the double duty presented itself to be perform- 
ed at London. 

The rejection of the article of the treaty was to 
be justified; the treaty of Utrecht was to be plead 
against the British to put an end to their darling 
desire to obtain the navigation of the Mississippi. 
The first was a delicate duty. The non-ratifica- 
tion of a treaty concluded under instructions, ex- 
cept for good cause, is, by the law of nations, an 
injury to the adverse Power, implying a breach 
of faith but little short of the enormity of violating 
the same treaty after its ratification. To show this 
good cause—to justify ourselves for a seeming 
breach of faith—was the immediate care of Mr. 
Jefferson; and immediately after the Senate had 
acted upon the two treaties—namely, on the 14th 
of February, 1804—Mr. Madison, Secretary of 
State, wrote to Mr. Monroe (Mr. King having 
asked leave to return when he had concluded his 
treaty) to bring this delicate business before the 


| British Government, and satisfy them at once 


upon the point of the non-ratification of the fifth 
article. The treaty of Utrecht furnished the justi- 
fication, and Mr. Monroe was instructed to urge 
it accordingly. ; 

Mr. B. said this extraordinary statement brought 
him to the production of his authorities. He 
would now have recourse to the language of others, 
and would read a paragraph from the first letter of 
Mr. Madison to Mr. Monree on this subject: 

“Ifthe fifth article be expunged, the north boundary of 
Louisiana will, as is reasonable, remain the same in the 
hands of the United States as it was in the hands of France, 
and may be adjusted and established according tothe prin- 
ciples and authorities which in that case would have been 
applicable. There is reason to believe that the boundary 
between Louisiana and the British territories north of it 
were actually fixed by commissioners appointed under the 
treaty of Utrecht, and that this boundary was to run from 
the Lake of the Woods westwardly in latitude 49°, in which 
ease the fifth article would be nugatory, as the line from 
the Lake of the Woods to the nearest source of the Missis- 


| sippi, would run through territory which, on both sides of 
’ the line, would belong to the United States. Annexed is a 
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paper stating the authority on which the decision of the 
couunissioners under the treaty of Utrecht rest, and the 
reasoning Oppo ed to the construction, muking the 9th de- 
gree of latitude the northern boundary of Louisiana, with 


marginal notes in support of that construction. This paper 


will pul you mor readily into possession of the subject, as 
it may enter into your discussions with the British Govern- 
m yt. But vou will perecive the necessity of recurnng to 
the proceedings of tie commissioners, a the source of au- 


thentic information. ‘These are not within our reach bere, 


and it must, consequently, be left to your own researches 

d indement to determine the proper use to be made of 
t in 

Mr. B. remarked upon the language of this ex- 
trn The fact of the commiussaries having acted 
was assumed for certain: the prectse terms of their 
act, and the construction of those term , WAS not 
exactly known; and Mr. Monroe was directed to 
examine the proc edi of the comm ries th 


the articuiars- and to act 
cording to his judgment. Mr. Monroe did so 


and found not the least difficulty o 


' 


London to ASCCTIAN) 


’ 
either branch 
of his duty. The justifi 


tion of the be 


° } ° . 
ation tor the non-ratinca- 


undaryvy clause seems to have been 


4 ; : ; 
admitted withouta word; nor did the otherl raneo 


of the iby} ct encount thie le ist dish ~ulty. "] he 
Utrecht treaty carried all throurh: but let Mr 


Monroe speak for 


1 


svi 


himself. In his letter to Mr. 
on, of September 8, 1804, he says: 


“ We then procecded to « 


; 
al 


t unine the convention respect 
ing the undaries in the light in which the ratification by 
the President presented it. On that subject, also, [ omitted 
nothing which the documents in Hy possession enabled ine 
to say; in aid of which, [ thought it advisable, a fow days 

erwards, to send to his lord-tup a note explanatory of tite 
bow vbich induced the President and Senate to decline 
ratifying the fifth article, As the alfair had become by that 
ecirculistanece in some degree a a ate one, and as it was 
in its nature intricaie, T thought it timproper to let the ex 
planation which T had given re:t on the memory of a single 
individnal By committing it to piper, it might be better 
inderetood by Lord Harrowby, and by the Cabinet, to whom 
he will doubtiess submit it.”’ 

! 


In this extract, (resumed Mr. B.,) Mr. Monroe 
shows that he held a conversation with Lord Har- 
rowby, the British Secretary of State, and used the 
Utrecht treaty for both the purposes for which he 
had been instructed to use 


cess, 


it, and with perfect suc- 
He also shows that, unwilling to leave such 
an important matter to the memory ofan individual, 
he drew up the substance of his conversation in 
writing, and delivered it to Lord Harrowby, that 
he inight lay it before the Cabinet. ‘The produc- 
tion of this paper, then, is the next link in the chain 
of the evidence to be laid before the Senate; and 
here it is: 

‘* Paper respecting the boundery of the United States, deliver- 

ed to Lord Harrou by . Septer ico. 

“ By the tenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, it is agreed 
‘that Franee shall restore to Great Britain the bay and 
etraits of Hudson, together with all lands, seas, searoasts, 
rivers, and places situate in the said bay and straits which 
belong thereunto, &e. Ttisalso agreed, * that commissaries 
shall be forthwith appointed by each Power to determine, 
within a year, the limits between the said bay of Hudson 
andthe places appertaining to the French; and also to de- 
ecribe and settle, in like manner, the boundaries between 
the other British and Freneli colonies in those parts.’ 

“Conmuntssaries were accordingly appointed by each 
Power, who crecuted the siipulati ns of the treaty in estcb- 
lishing the boundaries proposed Init. They fixed the north- 
ern boundary of Canada and Louisiana by a line beginning 
in the Atlantic, at a*eape or promontory in 58° 30) north 
Intitude ; thenee, southwestwardly to the Lake Mista<in; 
thence, further southwest, to the latitude of 49° north from 
the equator, and along that line indefinitely.” 


Mr. B. stopped the reading, and remarked upon 
theextract as faras read. He said this was astate- 
ment—a statement of fact—made by Mr. Monroe 
to Lord Harrowby, and which, of itself, establish- 
ed the twofold fact, that the commissaries did act 
under the treaty of Utrecht, and established the 
49th parallel as the boundary line between France 
and Great Britain from the Lake of the Woods in- 
definitely west. How unfortunate that the Sena- 
tor froin Michigan had not looked to authentic 
documents, instead of looking to Mr. Greenhow’s 
book, and hecoming its dupe and its victim. If so, 
he never could have fallen into the serious error of 
denying the establishment of the line under the 
treaty of Utrecht; and the further serious error of 
saying that Mr. Monroe had added nothing to Mr. 
Madison’s statement, and had left the question as 
doubtful as he found it. In point of fact, Mr. Mon- 
roe added the particulars of which Mr. Madison had 
declared his ignorance; added the beginning, the 
courses, and the ending of the line; and stated the 
whole with the precision of a man who had taken 
his information from the proceedings of the com- 
missaries. And to whom did he deliver this paper ? 
To a British Secretary of State, to be laid before 
the King in Cabinet Council, and to be used against 


nber Hy 


THE 


the Power who was a party to the treaty! And 
what did Lord Harrowby say? Deny the fact, like 
the Senator who is so unfortunate as to follow Mr. 
Greenhow, or even resist the argument resulting 
from the fact? Notatall. He made no objection 
to either the fact or the inference; and Mr. Monroe 
thus proceeded to apply his facts, and to urge the 
exclusion of the British from the navigation of the 
Mississippi and tts entire valley, as a matter of 
right, ander the Utrecht treaty, and by the provis- 
ions of which they could hold no territory south of 
19°, fear him: 


ae 


“By Mitehell’s map, by which the treaty of 1783 was 
formed, it was evident that the northwestern point of the 
Lake of the Woods was at leact as high north as the lati 
tude of 43 By the observations of Mr. Thompson, as 
tronomer to the Northwestern Company, it appears to be 
in latitude 49° 30. By joining, then, the western boundary 
of Canada to its northern in the Lake of the Woods, and 
closing both there, it tllows that it was the obvious unten 
tion of the Ministers who negotiated the treaty, and of 


their re pective Governments, that the United States should 





povsess all the territory lying between the Lakes and the 
Mivrissit south of the parallel of the 49th degree of 
orth ta This is contirmed by the courses which are 
afterwards pursucd by the treaty, sinee they are precisely 
those which had been established between Great Britain 


France 
the northwe 


Mi>sis-i 


and in former treaiis By running due west trom 
stern point of the Lake of the Woods to the 
ppi, it must have been intended, according to the 

: them, to take the parallel of the 49th degree 
of latitude as establi-bed under the treaty of Utrecht; and 
pursuing thence the course of the Mississippi to the 3lst 
deg of latitude, the whole extent of the western bound- 
the United States, the boundary which had been 
established by the treaty of 1783 was actually adopted. This 
conclusion is further supported by the liberal spirit which 
terminated the war of our Revolution; it having been mani- 


ary of 


festly the intention of the parties to heal, as far as could 
be done, the wounds whieh it had inflicted. Nor is it 
essentially weakened by the circumstance that the’ Mis- 


sissippi is called for by the western course from the Luke 
Woods, or that its navigation is stipulated in favor 
of both Powers. Westward of the Mississippi, to the south 
of the 49th degree of nerth latitude, Great Britain held 
there no territory; river Was her western boundary. 
In running west, and ceding the territory to the river, it 
was impossible not to call for it; and, on the supposition 
that it took its source within the limits of the Hudson 
Bay Company, it was natural that it should stipulate the 
free navigation of the river; but, in so doing, it is presumed 
that ber Government respected more a delicate sense of 
what it might be supposed to owe to the interest of that 
company, than any strong motive of policy, founded on the 
interests of Canada, or its other possessions in that quar- 
ter. As Great Britain ceded at tie same time the Floridas 
to Spain, the navigation of the Mississippi by her subjects, 
if it took pluee, being under a foreign jurisdiction, could 
not fail to draw from her own territories the resources 
which properly belonged to them, and therefore could not 
be viewed in the light of a national advantage. After the 
treaty of 1783, and at the time the convention in contempla- 
tion was entered into, the state of things was nas is above 
stated. The territory which Great Britain held west of the 
Lake of the Woods was bounded south dy the forty-ninth 
degree of north latitude; that which lay between the Lake 
of the Woods and the Mississippi, southward of that paral- 
lel, belonged to the United States; and that which lay to the 
weet of the Mississippi to Spain. It being, however, under- 
stood, by more recent discoveries, or observations, that the 
source of the Mississippi cid not extend so high north as had 
been supposed ; and Great Britain having shown a desire to 
have the boundary of the United States modified in such 
manver as to strike that river, an article to that effect was 
inserted in the late convention; but, in so doing, it was not 
the intention of the American Minister or of the British Min- 
ister to do more than simply to define the American bound- 
ary. It was not contemplated by either of them that America 
should convey to Great Britain any right to the territory lying 
westward of that line, since not a foot of it belonged to her ; 
it was intended to leave it to Great Britain to settle the point 
as to such territory, or such portion of it as she might want, 
with Spain, or rather with Franee, to whom it then belonged. | 
At this period, however, certain measures respecting the Mis- 
sissippi, and movements in that quarter, took place, which 
seemed to menace the great interests of America that were | 
dependent on that river. These excited our sensibility, acute 
and universal, of which, in an equal degree, her history fur- 
nishes few examples. They led to a discussion which ter- 
minated in a treaty with France, by which that Power ceeded 
to the United States the whole of Louisiana, as she had re- 
ceived it of Spain. This treaty took place on the 30th of 
April, 1803, twelve days only before the convention between 
Great Britain and the United States was signed, and some 
days before the adoption of such a treaty was known to the | 
Plenipotentiaries who negotiated and signed the convention. 
« Under such circumstances, it is impossible that any right 
which the United States derived under that treaty could be 
conveyed by this convention to Great Britain, or that the 
Ministers who formed the convention could have contem- 
plated such an effect by it. Thus the stipulation which is 
contained in the fifth article of the convention has become, 
by the cession made by the treaty, perfectly nugatory; for 
as Great Britain holds no territory southward of the forty- 
ninth degree of north latitude, and the United States the 
whole of it, the line proposed by that article would run 
through a country which now belongs exclusively to the 
latter.’’ | 
This reasoning (said Mr. B.) was conclusive; | 
and in the course of the negotiations which follow- 
ed, both parties actually proposed articles, adopt- | 
ine the Utrecht line from the Lake of the Woods, 


with a proviso against its application to the coun- 


of the 


thint 
that 





j 


try west of the Rocky mountains, In adopting I 


caciemninsntmantnamnatnaenstt 





April 1, 


the line, both articles were identical; the provisoes 


_ were the same; the only difference was in the modi- 


fication of the extent of the line. Here they are: 
‘Article 5, as proposed by the American Commissioners. 
“Ti is agreed that a line drawn due north or south (as t} 


case may require) from the most northwestern part of | = 
Lake of the Woods, until it shall intersect the forty vinth 
parallel of north Iatitude, and from the point of } ; 


Fuch inter 
section due west along and with the said paraflel, chat ce 
the dividing line between his Majesty’s territories and those 
of the United States to the westward of said lake ; and that 
the said line to and along with the said parallel shalj for» 
the southern boundary of his Majesty’s territories ep 





> Ali the 


northern boundary of the said territories of the United Stay 


Provided, Tinat nothing in the present article shall be eo, 

strued to extend to the northwest coast of America, pr i 
the territories belonging to or claimed by either party on the 
continent of America to the westward of the Stony moun. 
tains.”’ ‘ 


“ Article 5, as the British Commissioners would agree tp 
mike it. 


* It is agreed that a line drawn due north or south (as the 
case may require) from Cie most northwestern point of ty 
Lake of the Woods, until it shall intersect the forty yj 


> . : : > ninth 
parallel of north latitude, and from the point of such inte; 


| section due west, along and with the said parallel, stjal) be 


the dividing line between his Majersty’s territories and those 
of the United States to the westward of the said lake, ws f,, 
as their respective territories extend in that quurter; and { 
the said line shall, to that extent, form the southern pory; 
ARY Of his Majesty’s said territories, and the ncrt/en 
boundury of the said territories of the United States: P,o 
vided, That nothing in the present articie shall be , 
strued to extend to the northwest coast of America, or} 
the territories belonging to, or claimed by, either party on 
the continent of America to the westward of the Sion, 

mountains.”? ; 

Here is concurrence (said Mr. B.) in the pro- 
ceedings of the commissaries under the treaty of 
Utrecht. Here is submission to that treaty on 
the part of the British, and a surrender, under its 
inexorable provisions, of all pretensions to the 
long-cherished and darling pursuit of the free nay- 
igation of the Mississippi. ‘True, the article did 
not then ripen into a treaty stipulation. It was 
many years afterwards—namely, at London, in 
1818—that this line of 49 was established to the 
Rocky mountains; but the offer of the article in 
1807 was conclusive of the pretension, and though 
mentioned at Ghent in 1815, it was quickly aban- 
doned. 

The question now (Mr. B. said) was to see what 
reception these articles met with at home—met 
with from Mr. Jefferson—to whom they were of 
course immediately communicated. And here let 
Mr. Jefferson speak for himself, as speaking 
through Mr. Madison, in a letter to Messrs. Mon- 
roe and Pinkney, (Mr. Pinkney, of Maryland, 
having then joined Mr. Monroe in London,) under 
date of July 30, 1807: 

“Your letter of April 25, enclosing the British projét of a 
convention of limits, and your proposed amendments, have 
been duly received. The following observations explain 
the terms on which the President authorizes you to close 
and sign the instrument: ; 

“The modification of the 5th article (noted as one which 
the British commissioners would have agreed to) may be 
admitted in case that proposed by you to them be not attain 
able. But itis much to be wished and pressed, though not 
made an ultimatum, that the proviso to both should be omit 
ted. Thisis, in no view whatever, necessary, and can have 
little other effect than as an offensive intimation to Spain 
that our claims extend to the Pacific ocean. However reas- 
onable such claims may be, compared with those of others, 
it is impolitic, especially at the present moment, to strengt- 
en Spanish jealousies of the United States, which it ts 
probably an object with Great Britain to excite by the clause 
in question.”’ 

This, Mr. President, was Mr. Jefferson's opin- 
ion of the line .of 49°—for it throughout—in 1's 
whole extent, “ indefinitely,’? as settled under the 
treaty of Utrecht; and not only for it, but earnest 
ly and pressingly so. He was for cutting off the 
proviso, and letting the line ran through to the 
ocean! And who and what was Mr. Jefferson, 11 
relation to this Oregon river, the title to which was 
to have been settled by this line? He was, ve 
might say, its very discoverer; for long before the 
time of Lewis and Clarke, and even before that of 
Gray, when in another part of the world—when 
the United States Minister to France under the con- 
federation—his philosophic mind told him that ~ 
lofty ridge of the Rocky mountains, penetrating the 
region of eternal snow, and traversing the count) 
north and south, must turn waters each way—to r ' 
west as well as to the east—and send a river to the 
Pacific ocean as well as to the Gulf of Mexico: his 
philosophic mind saw this, and his practical genius 
proposed the realization of his vision. The young 
and intrepid traveller, Ledyard, was then in Paris, 
on his way to commence that African expedition 
in which he so unfortunately lost his life. Mr- 
Jefferson proposed to him to relinquish that desig" 
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—to betake himself to a new theatre—to the new 
world, and to the western slope of the North Amer- 
ican continent. He proposed to him to proceed to 
St. Petersburg, furnishe with the proper letters to 
obtain the permission and the protection of the 
Russian Government to proceed overland to Kamt- 
schatka—cross the sea at Bhering’s Straits—follow 
the coast down until he came to the great river 
which must be there—then follow it up to its source 
in the Rocky mountains—and crossing over, come 
down the Missouri. This is what Mr. Jefierson 
proposed to Mr. Ledyard some sixty years ago: 
twenty years afterwards, and when President of 
the United States, he carried his idea into effect, 
through the expedition of Lewis and Clarke. ‘Their 
expedition was the execution of the object pro- 
posed to Ledyard; and nobly did they execute it. 
Their return route was particularly valuable. They 
discovered the route on the return voyage which 
will be the commercial route between us and Asia. 
The year after their return, a Mr. Henry, of Mis- 
souri, discovered the South Pass, and through it 
the overland line of travel will for ever be; but the 
return route of Lewis and Clarke will be the route 
of commerce. It presents but two hundred and ten 
miles of land-carriage between the Great Falls of 
the Missouri and the Upper Falls of the Columbia, 
passing the mountains through a low gap anda 
fertile country, long marked by a large Indian and 
buffalo road. 

Mr. Jefferson, in this proposition to Ledyard, 
and in this expedition of Lewis and Clarke, stands 
forth as the virtual discoverer, and almost the fa- 
ther of the Columbia river. It was the child of 
his affections and of his pride, and he cherished 
it not merely as an object of science, but of the 
greatest utility. He looked to it for great practi- 
cal benefits to his country; yet he, forty years 
ago, in the very year after the return of Lewis and 
Clarke, and when enthusiasm for their success 
filled every bosom, and his own more than all, 
proposed, and not only proposed, but pressed the 
proposition, to make 49° the line of division 
throughout to the sea. He knew very well what 
he was about then, and where that line would run. 
The coast of the Pacific had been well surveyed: 
the course of the Columbia, from its mouth to the 
Upper Falls, near the mouth of Clarke’s river, just 
below latitude 49°, was meandered by Lewis and 
Clarke, and well presented in their map. He knew 
what he was about: and he proposed the latitude 
of 49° throughout. I mention this as an historical 
fact, and to show his opinion of the treaty of 
Utrecht. And here I close what I have to say in 
relation to that treaty, as depending upon British 
and American authority. It is surely enough; but 
there was another party to the treaty—France; 
and, to complete the proof, it will be as appropri- 
ate as convenient to conclude the matter with a 
brief exhibition of French testimony. Here it 
is—(said Mr. B., displaying two huge folio vol- 
umes, and opening some maps)—here it is: Postle- 
wait’s Commercial Dictionary, with D’Anville’s 
maps, dedicated to the Duke of Orleans. 

Mr. B. then pointed out the line established un- 
der the treaty of Utrecht, and read the account of 
it as given in a note on the upper left-hand corner 
ofthe map. ‘The description was in these words; 

* The line that parts French Canada from British 
‘ Canada was settled by commissaries after the peace of 
* Utrecht, making a course from Davis’s Inlet, on the 
‘ Itlantic sea, down to the 49th degree, through the 
‘ Lake Abitibis to the Northwest Ocean: therefore Mr. 
‘ D’ Anville’s dotted line, east of James’s Bay, is false.” 

This map was made by D’Anville, the great 
French geographer of his age, and dedicated to the 
Duke of Orleans, and said to have been made under 
the patronage of the late Duke, who is said, in a 
note upon the map, to have expended one thousand 
pounds upon its construction and engraving. The 
late Duke was probably the Regent Duke who gov- 
erned France during the minority of Louis XV; 
and, if so, the map may be considered as the work 
of the French Government itself. Be that as it 
may, it is the authentic French testimony in favor 
of the line of Utrecht; that line, upon the non-ex- 


istence of which the Senator from Michigan has | 


staked the reversal of his Oregon position. 

Mr. B. said he was no great advocate for the map 
argument—for the collection of two piles of maps, 
one having a line upon it, the other without a line, 
and then assigning the victory to the tallest pile. 
He was no great advocate for this map argument; 
and if he was, the two maps before him would be 
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a fine illustration of its folly; for the two before him, 
though made by the same author, and adopted into 
the same work, would fall into two different piles, 
one with and one without the line, one with and 
one without the descriptive memorandum. Con- 
fronted in a pile, where the biggest pile was to carry 
the day, they would neutralize each other; but ex- 
amined by the test of chronolocy and the lighis of 
history, they became consistent, intelligible, and 
potent. One was made in 1752, the other in 1766, 
and each was right according to its time. In the 
interval between these two dates,namely, in 1763,— 
the line ceased to exist! Grest Britain acquired 
Canada, the line no longer had application, and 
from that time ceased to appear on maps. What 
was necessary in 1752 became useless in 1766. 
The great fact is now established. The commis- 
saries did mect under the treaty of Utrecht; they 
did execute the stipulations of that treaty; they 


| did determine the limits between the French and 
| British possessions in North America; and the 


sarallel of forty-nine, from the Lake of the Woods 
indefinitely to the west, was one of the boundarics 
established by them. 

I make no application of this faet; 1 draw no 
argument from it; I do not apply it to the ques- 


‘tion of title; Tam not arguine title, and will not 


do it; but [ am vindicating history, assailed at a 
vital point by the book which has been quoted and 
endorsed: I am vindicating the intelligcence of the 
American Senate, exposed to contemptin the eyes 
of Europe by a supposed ignorance of a treaty 
which is one of the great political landmarks in 
Europe and America; and I am demonstrating to 


' the Senator from Michigan that the condition has 
become absolute on which he bound himself yes- 


| gown. 


terday to reverse his Oregon position. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan gives 
us some just and wise observations on the frivol- 
ous and ridiculous causes which have sometimes 
involved great nations in terrible war. But I think 
that, in one of his illustrations, he fell into a mis- 
application of an historical fact, and that without 
the aid of Greenhow’s book. 
the war resulting from the water on the lady’s 

The incident, I suppose, of the water and 
the gown, in which two ladies were dramatis per- 
sone, and a little dog a prominent figurante, took 
place in the Court of Queen Anne; took place—not 
transpired! Do not write me down transpired, or 
I shall certainly expire. This incident took place 
in the Court of Queen Anne. The imperial Sarah, 


| Duchess of Marlborough—(I call her imperial who, 


now claiming, that of Utrecht. 


could say to the proudest of the old English Dukes, 
that the widow of John, Duke of Marlborough, 
married no man, not even an emperor)—this lady 
and her dog was a party on one side, and Mrs. 
Masham on the other—and was the opposite of 
producing war. It actually led to peace; for the 
Queen, taking part with Mrs. Masham, quarrelled 
with the Duchess, and then with the Duke of 
Marlborough, and so recalled him from his com 

mand, stopped the career of victory, and then 
made peace—the very peace whose benefit we are 
And thus the in- 
cident of the gown and the water throws its point 
and power on the other side, and actually connects 


' with the very point I have been establishing. 


Mr. B. had not voted for the purchase of Green- 
how’s book; he had but a poor opinion of books 
compiled in closets for the instruction of men of 
business. They were generally shallow, of no use 
to the informed, and dangerous to the uninformed, 


‘whom they led astray, and to the indolent, who 


would trust to their superficial glosses, without 
going to the fountain head, and seeking truth at 
the bottom of the well. So of the book in ques- 
tion. Had it not been for Greenhow’s Oregon the 


Senator from Michigan would have sought the his- | 


_tory of the treaty of Utrecht in the authentic doc- 


| is not killed, but taken. 


uments which our library contains, and would have 
found the truth, and would have been to-day a free 
man, and not a prisoner, as he constituted himself 


yesterday, in the hands of the Forty-Nines. He is | 


now their prisoner, doomed to dwell at 49. 


He 
We may say of him as 
the consoling messenger said to Penelope: 
* The sreat Ulysses is not dead, 
But, far from wife and son, 
He lives a prisoner, on a desert isle,’ 


| I will not follow the poet, and say— 


* Detained by savage men!”? 


For the Forty-Nines are not savage, but peaceful 


'and merciful, and will allow the captive the full 


It was the case of | 


liberty of his person, on his parole of honor yes- 
terday given, on a condition now become abso- 
lute, never to pass 49; never to use again that 
name of omen, the Russian line. This is a sad 
termination—almost ridiculous—of his warlike 
commencement, It is the fruit of his dependence 
on Greenhow’s book. That beok has been the 
little dog of his catastrophe. Henceforth the Sen- 
ator’s occupation is gone. War, inevitable war, 
can no longer be the burden of his song. Wer is 
now evitable. Inevitability has reversed its apphi- 
cation. It is peace that 1s now inevitable! and 
henceforth we must hear that dulcet sound. 

The effect of this change in the Senator's posi- 
tion must be great. On the Grecian band, of whom 
he is the Agamemnon, it must have a most dimin- 
ishing effeet. That band for some months has been 
sitting for the picture which the poet drew of our 
grandmothers, in the time of long-waisted gowns 
and tight stays— 


“Smail by degrees and beautifully less.” 


But now the sudden deduction of so much weight 
and strength, in the person of their chief, must 
leave them almost nothing. On the future conduct 
of the campaign it must have a decisive effect, for 
the Ajaxes of this expedition, both big and little, 
must renounce it when their great chicf has m- 
posed the penalty of silence and inaction on him- 
self. On the country it must have a fine effect, for 
the alarms of war will suddenly cease. On the 

‘ treasury the effect will be delightful. The twenty- 
one millions extra for the armament of the navy, 
and the eight or nine millions extra for the army, 
will cease to be wanted. The Military and Naval 
Committees, if not wise, have at least been lucky. 
They delayed to report bills for these thirty mil- 
lions, and to-day they become unnecessary. In- 
activity in them, if not masterly, has at least been 
profitable; it has saved thirty millions of extra 
taxes, or loans, to the people. 

But Lconelude. I have made no speech — 
Oregon, and will make none at this time. And 
here I will answer publicly a question which is 
often put to me privately, ‘* Why i | you speak a 
Answer: | profess to be a friend to this Adminis- 
tration, and mean to keep myself in a position to 
act according to my professions: I do not mean to 
run ahead of the Administration in its appropriate 
sphere: I do not mean to take negotiation out of 
its hands: I do not mean to undertake to lead it, or 
drive it, to come in conflict with it, or to denounce 
it, with or without hypothesis, or before or after 
the fact. The President’s position is arduous: his 
responsibilities to his Got and his country are 
ereat. 1 believe he is doing his best to reconcile 
and accomplish together the great objects of the 
peace, the honor, and the rights of the country; 
and believing this, I shall hold myself in a position 
to view his acts with perfect candor, and with the 
strongest disposition to support him in what he 
may find it necessary to do. 


Mr. HANNEGAN then rose and said: Mr. 
President, | have a few words to say. I would 
not have made a single observation on this occa- 
sion had it not been for a particular expression, 
accompanied by a very significant look towards 
this quarter, which fell from the Senator from Mis- 
souri. Certainly he was the last man here from 
whom I expected an unkind look or an unkind 
allusion. i I said before upon a certain oceasion 
here, he has been to a great extent — political 
teacher; and, sir, [ learned from him on this Oregon 
question more than I learned from any other living 
man. I learned it from his speech on the Ashbur- 
ton treaty, which from that hour has been to him the 

constant theme of deadly and unmitigated hostility 
‘against the negotiator who made that treaty and 
the Senators who voted for it. I learned mainly 
from that speech my principles in relation to the 
Oregon question. From that speech of the Sena- 
, tor from Missouri, I learned that the American title 
| to Oregon up to latitude 55° was good, not only 
against great Britain, but the whole world. That 
|| speech was made here only four or five years ago. 
i It was he who taught me. I know he is all-pow- 
| erful here, but he cannot unlearn me—that is be- 
| yond his power. He planted them there, but he 
|| cannot now pluck them up at his will. I learned 
| at the feet of Gamaliel: I have passed from thence; 
|| I have proclaimed the principles which I found 
|| there. He may do as he lists. He may, before 
his country can the world, abandon those princi- 
/ ples which he taught me. I will not. 
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and seal my lips 


claim to the country north of 499, but to any | 


P art of ‘ jregon. 


ator is that he holds “*the Agcamemnon of our 


little band’? a prisoner, he may find himself mis- | 


Not one single document to which he re- 
it one paragraph which he read, has ref- 
i }¥ Papel men i aad, par i 
erence to a {pot of land, with the exception of his 
iwlusxion to Lewis and Clarke, west of the Rocky 
What right had England and France 
a line dividing a country belonging to 
Spain? ‘The Senator from Missouri is perfectly 


niwere that such was never the 


} 
riken 


ft rel— 


NIOUNTALIIS, 


fo settle 


ite ntion—such 

is never in the contemplation of Eneland and 
he United States. But this was the pledge made 
from Michigan. By this he is 
ound: and by this, after all that he has said, | 
myself al Whenever it can be 
rhown that the tr aty of Utrecht cont mplated the 
exstabli 


1 
by the Senator 
| 


4 xpre “ bound, 
hinent of the parallel of 49° west of the 
Rocky mountains, | close my mouth as to Oregon. 
Spain was a party to the treaty, but she did not 
come tn, if IT recollect right, til some time after- 
wards. I speak 

| 7 , 
make the statement with perfect confidence of its 


necuracy; but such is my impression. Spain eame 


But, self-confident as the Sen- | 
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{ make the same pledge made by the distin- 
ettished, and patriotic, and honest American who 
oceupied that seat yesterday, [Mr. Cass,] that, 
whenever it is shown that, by the treaty of 
Utrecht, the line of 49° was extended to the 
Pacific ocean, I will not only close my mouth || 


against the utterance of any |} 


from recollection, and do not 


into it afterwards, protesting that she did not yield 
any rights on the Northwest coast; and only whea | 


that protest was concurred in did she become a 
party. France and England divide Oregon! As 


‘to France, prior to 1713, she never asserted a title 


to one foot of territory, from the Isthmus of Da- | 


rien to the Aretic circle, on the Pacific coast, And 
vet England and France, according to the version 


which he [Mr. Benton] gives, and with the im- | 


pression which he would produce upon the Senate 


and upon the country, parcelled out what we now 


call ¢ regon. 


Yet up to that mom«e nt—up to the 


signing of the treaty of Utrecht, and long after- 


ward, and down to the signing of the Nootka 
Sound convention, before all Europe, with the as- 


sent of all Christendom, Spain asserted, and main- | 


tained, and defended her title to the whole of that 
coast, 

It would be folly for me to go, even for an in- 
stant, into the arguments by which all this has 
been sustained. [tis a notorious fact, which no 
man, Senator or otherwise, can controvert. 

But I must now congratulate one, who most 
kindly did me the honor some time since, in most 
flattering language, which at once found its way to 
my heart, to call me * friend,” an epithet which I 
will now return to him with his permission—let 
me congratulate my friend, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cainer N,] that 
at lust the antipodes have met—that he has made 
a convert of the Senator from Missouri. 
eratulate him. 


I con- 
He has now won the hichest tro- 


phy—the brighest intellectual trophy which he | 


has ever achieved. He can now make the proud- 
est boast he ever uttered. The creat leader there 
(pointing to Mr. Bewron) has become his [Mr. 
Caiuovn’s] convertand his subaltern in the course 
of “masterly inactivity.” 

**Agamemnon of the little band!”’ and the Ajaxes 
—and I, the least of them—*“ the little Ajax!” 
Sir, | am not even the lesser Ajax; | am but a 
poor private soldier in this cause. I ask no favor, 
and I seek no reward, save the triumph of the 
rreat cause. Task for nothing. IT should despise 
myself if, in a cause like this, for an instant I 
eould che rish a ft eling of se lfishness,. I would 
rather be the little Ajax—rather the private soldier, 
fighting simply for subsistence in this cnuse—than 
to hold my head so hich that I could not see aught 
below me; rather be the private soldier, than with 
my haughty foot to press the lowly earth as thouch 
it were too mean for my tread; rather be the pri- 
vate soldier, than in every look, and attitude, and 
act, and expression, proclaim—* ] am the ruler! [ 


will rule or [will rum; and it 1s indifferent to me | 


whether the consequence be rule or ruin.” Sir, be 
he who he may, there is in this land no man so 
high as to have it in his power to elevate and de- 
press public sentiment in America at his will. Be 
he who he may who makes sach an attempt, he 
will speedily find his level. “ Little Ajax’? let it 


be; but let me remind the Senator from Missouri 


that Agamemnon and the Ajaxes were not the 
only actors at the siege of Troy. There was an 
Achilles there; and we have an Xchilles here. Let 
the Senator from Missouri beware, lest he be the 
Hector who will grace the triumph of this Achil- 
les. 

| Here there was a loud burst of applause in the 
ralleries, which the President’s rebuke failed to 
check for a few moments. 

Mr. WEBSTER then rose, and said that these 
breaches of order were so indecorous that he now 
cave notice that if, hereafter, any marks of appro- 
bation or disapprobation should be given in the 
galleries, he would exercise his right as a Senator, 
and move that the galleries be cleared, with the 
exception of the ladies. 

It was now nearly three o'clock, and Mr. Asu- 
LEY vieldine— . 

On motion of Mr. SEVIER, the Senate went 
into Executive session; and after some time so 
spent, the doors were reopened, and then 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepynespay, -fpril 1, 1846. 

The House, in pursuance of its order of yester- 
day, met at eleren o’clock. 

The Journal of yesterday (without having been 
read through) was appreved., 

Mr. McHENRY (leave having been denied) 
moved a suspension of the rules to enable him to 
rive notice of the following amendment, which he 
proposed to offer to the rules and orders of the 
j louse : 

Resolved, That when a bill or resolution shall 
be referred to the Committee of the Whole, and 
the committee shall amend the same, and, after 
having so amended it, shall adopt a substitute for 
the bill or resolution, the whole of the amendment 
shall be reported to the House, and the House 
shall, either with or without the previous question, 
vote upon the amendments in the order in which || 
they are proposed, so that in voting, the final 
question upon the amendments proposed shall be 
between the original bill or resolution, with the 
amendments concurred in by the House, and the 
substitute proposed by the committee. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE. 





I understand it is only a 


| notice, 


' mencement of the session, at the rate of two dollars 


, which were ordered; but, 


Mr. McHENRY. That is all. 

And the question having been taken, the House 
refused to suspend the rules. 

So the notice was not given. 


Mr. McCLEAN, from the Committee on Ac- 
counts, reported the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be au- 
thorized to pay John P. Raub and C. Cole, labor- 
ers in the employment of the House, the sum of 
fifty cents per day each, in addition to their pres- 
ent pay of $1 50 per day, in consideration of 
the additional labor performed by them, and that 
the same be paid from the commencement of the 
present session; and that the doorkeeper be allowed | 
to employ an additional fireman from the com- 


per day, said additional fireman having been al- | 


lowed by the Committee on Accounts of the last 
session. 


Mr. HAMLIN moved to amend the resolution 
by including the messengers of the post-office de- 
partment of the House. 

Mr. H. said these messengers performed more 
labor than all the other messengers in the Capitol. || 

The amendment was agreed to. 

And the question recurring on the adoption of || 
the resolution, as amended— 


Mr. PRESTON KINGasked the yeas and nays; | 


On motion of Mr. PRICE, the resolution was 
recommitted to the Committee on Accounts. 

A message was received from the Senate, in- 
forming the House that the Senate had passed a || 


_ bill, entitled ** An act to authorize the justices of || 


the county court of Bates county, in the State of || 
Missouri, to enter a certain quarter section of land 


for a county seat.” 
Also, notifying the House that the President of || 

the United States had notified the Senate that he i! 

did yesterday approve and sign the bill of the Sen- | 

ate, entitled ** An act to authorize the Secretary of 

_ the Navy to contract for the purchase of American || 

‘ water-rotted hemp for the use of the navy.” 





OBE. 


: to prohibit a too extended currency. 


respect he was mistaken. 


A pril I 9 


THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 
On motion of Mr. DROMGOOLE, the House 


| resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union, (Mr. Daniex, of North Caro. 
lina in the chair,) and resumed the consideration 
of the bill to provide for the better organization of 
the treasury, and for the collection, safe-keeping, 
transfer, and disbursement of the public revenue 
and of the amendments thereto pending. ; 

Mr. GRIDER was entitled to the floor; but 
yielded for a moment to 

Mr. McHENRY, who gave notice that he would, 
when in order, offer the following amendment: 

In section 5, lines 5 and 6, strike out the words 
‘** unless sooner removed therefrom,” and insert iy, 
lieu thereof the words, ‘if they shall so long faith- 
fully discharge the duties of their respective of. 
fices.”’ 

Mr. GRIDER then resumed the floor, and ad. 
dressed the committee in opposition to the bill. He 
proposed (he said) to submit a few remarks to 
show the impolitic and injurious consequences 
which were to result from its passage. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Houmes,| who had addressed the committee yes- 
terday in favor of the bill, had announeed his jn- 


| tention to vote for it because its effect would be to 


check the over issue of State banks, and thereby 
He (Mr.G.) 
would attempt to show the gentleman that in this 
In his liberality and 
candor that gentleman had admitted that the pub- 
lic money would be as safe under the control and 
agency of banks as it would be under individual 
agency. Now, when a gentleman who supported 
the bill yielded that proposition, he conceded every 
reasonable ground of opposition, and left no foun- 
dation upon which it could commend itseif to the 
sober, discreet, and calm judgment of those who 
intended to legislate for the interests of the coun- 
try, and not to subserve or carry out the pledges of 
a party. = 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. 


_Inerrsoi] had taken a course somewhat differ- 


ent, but less candid than that of the gentleman froin 
South Carolina. The gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia could not see anything in the bill but what was 


| desirable, and nothing that was objectionable. i 
| seemed to that gentleman to be a measure whiic!: 


ought to pass, as a matter of form, without inves- 
tigation, and without remonstrance on the part of 
those who were the Representatives of the people 
here, and who had their highest interests in charge; 
for he said that it was merely supplementary to the 


act of 1789, creating the Treasury Department, and 


appointing a treasurer for the purpose of receiving 
and safe-keeping the public money. The gentle- 
man could see nothing that had a party aspect in 


|| the bill. As an individual, he (Mr. G.) was always 


proud to see that, on measures which were to op- 


‘erate on the great interests of the country, gentle- 


men could come up to the proposition without ref- 


_ erence to party results or party pledges. That ought 


to be, and he presumed was admitted to be, the 
true basis of wise legislation. But had it not been 
sufficiently demonstrated yesterday, that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania was rather disguising 
this bill; disguising—if he (Mr. G.) could say so 
without discourtesy—what in fact and in truth 
were the prompting motives at this day to the in- 
troduction of this measure here? i 
This bill had had the benefit of the supervision, 


‘and had called forth the labors of a distinguishe¢, 
‘talented, and highly courteous gentleman from 


Virginia, [Mr. Dromcooxe.}] But at the same time 
that there was manifested in it an able, lawyer-like 
effort, by special pleading, to disguise the true ob- 
ject of the bill, to mask those objectionable fea- 
tures which had caused the country again and 


| again to meet it, still the substance, the object, the 


intent, and the consequences of it, were to be the 
same as those which the country had _heretotore 
anticipated from it, the nature and character of 
which past experience had sufficiently made 
known. ; 

His own reflections had brought him to the con- 


 viction that there was no imperative necessity for 


the introduction of this bill, except in so far as gen- 
tlemen felt bound to redeem their pasty pleco. 
This measure was a tried experiment. He appre- 
hended it was not to be passed because of its in- 


trinsic merits, but as the last resort of a game of 


reckless financial experiments, instead of resorting 
again to that financial agency which had been 0 














1846. 

{It would be seen, 
on reference to the resolutions passed at the Balti- 
more convention, that there was one amongst the 
number dictating the necessity of this bill, That 
resolution had been endorsed, word for word, by 
the President in his Message. [Mr. G. read the 
extract.] With this endorsement there could be 
no hope as to the rejection of the bill. He (Mr. 
Gj.) did not intend to say, that the resolutions of 
the Baltimore convention were imperative, or that 
they met with even respectful consideration by all 
the members belonging to the Democratic party ; 
for there were many classes of our Democratic 
friends, and he did not know that all of them came 
under the denomination of metallic-currency Dem- 
ocrals, 

Mr. G. here designated the various classifica- 
tions of the Democratic ranks, as he understood 
them, keeping the committee in pleasant humor, 
but expressing the embarrassment he felt as to the 
narticular branch of the Democratic family to 
which be should address his argument. 

[le then passed on to a rather extended review 
of the financial history of the Government, from 
the date of the act of 1789, creating the Treasury 
Department, tracing it through all its gradations, 
yieissitudes, and results, down to the explosion of | 
the pet bank system, to justify the position he took, 
that a United States bank had been the best finan- 
cial agent ever employed. He cited facts with the 
design to show the rapid increase of State banks 
aud capital which had resulted from the policy of 
the Government in putting down the United States 
Bank, and substituting State banks in lieu of it; the 
effect on the business of the country in producing 
overtrading; in inflating the price of property; in 
turning the tide of importation against us, so that | 
we bought more than we sold; and, finally, in | 
bringing upon us bankruptcy and State repudia- 
uon. | 


long and so successfully tried. 


By reference to several sections of the bill, gen- 
tlemen would see the.extent to which it proposed 
to increase the patronage of the Executive. 

{Here the Chairman's hammer fell.] 

Mr. HARMANSON spoke at some length in 
advocacy of the bill under consideration, as a meas- 
ure whose effect would be gradually and surely to 
drive the paper issues of the banks from the com- 
munity. He deprecated the influence of these 
irresponsible corporations in every point of view— 
political, commercial, social, and moral; and was 
willing to adopt any measure which would eradi- 
cate them from our social system. He would not 
speak of their influence under a bad Administra- 
tion—under this, all admitted they were intolerable, 
but under the best Adininistration their evils were 
such as would draw down upon them the univer- 
sal condemnation of the community if they were 
made acquainted with it. A fundamental objection 
to them was, that they usurped what the Govern- 
ment had with the greatest caution reserved to 
themselves—the power to com money and regulate 
its value. Their issues were three dollars to one 
of specie; hence, upon any foreign or domestic 
demand, in order to save themselves from suspen- 
sion, they would contract their currency; and that 
in the ratio of three to one of the demand. Their 


| promises, upon this basis of specie, to pay on de- 


He believed it to be impolitic and unjust to sep- || 


arate the moneys of the Government from the mo- | 
ney of the people—to have two currencies, one for 
the Government, and another for the people—as | 


proposed by the bill, It would reduce the price of || 


property, the wages of labor, and the produce of | 
furms. It would be oppressive to the debtor class 
of the community; injurious to the literature, the 
morals, and the benevolent efforts of the country. | 
Aud the last, and probably the strongest and most || 
commanding reason against it was, that it would || 
increase to a great extent the patronage of the Ex- || 
ecutive, already sufficiently alarming. 

He referred to the opinions of the Globe in 1834, } 


and of the then and now heads of the Democratic 
party, iN Opposition to this measure at that time; 
arguing that the evils which were predicted from it | 
then were not less certain to result now; and sub- | 
mitting that in every form in which it had been | 
presented to the American people it had been con- 
demned and repudiated. 

The people whom he represented would never 
sanction a principle of legislation which gave to the | 
Government and its officers one currency, and to | 
the people another. The people of the West felt | 
that if any preference was to be given, or any dis- || 
tinction to be made, they themselves ought to be || 
the recipients of it. In his estimation, it was a | 
palpable absurdity to talk of giving one currency H 
to the Government and its officers, and another to | 
the people. Why was the Government instituted? | 
For whose benefit? This was the C overnment of | 
the people, designed in its influences and its con- | 
sequences to make not the officers of the Govern- | 
ment happy, and rich, and ‘ silver-heel’d,”’ (as 
was sometimes said in the West,) but to awake || 
the hope and chance of prosperity, and comfort, | 
and competency, to all alike. This view com- || 

| 


mended itself to the charity of men’s hearts; it 
was the view of that enlarged benevolence which | 
would like to see all prosper, and most especially | 
those who were left to their own energies and en- | 
terprise. Gentlemen might say that the effect of | 
the bill would not be to produce two currencies; || 
‘ut it must necessarily do so; and we should see 1 
the price of property go down one-half by reason | 
of the contractions rendered necessary on the part || 
of State banks, to defend themselves from the spe- | 





cie drafts of this sub-treasury; we should see the | 
wages of labor reduced in a like degree; we should | 
see the agricultural products of the country fall to | 
one-half of their present value; and the indebted || 


ams of the country compelled to pay about two 





i} 
ii 
‘ 
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mand were lies; it was impossible for them to re- 
deem the promises which they made to three times 
the amount of their means; and yet the Govern- 
ment was called upon to authorize the manufacture 
of lies! He denounced the injustice of the special 
privileges conferred upon the banks of the coun- 
try, and passed over many other considerations to 
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show the manifold evils of this system, which, as || 


a friend of equal rights and privileges, he unqual- 
ifiedly denounced, calling upon his friends to as- 
sume boldly this position, and assuring them that 
when distinctly understood, it would with certainty 
be approved and sustained by the people through- 
out the country. 

Mr. SAWYER followed. He spoke generally 
in favor of the bill, but said that it was not his in- 
tention to address himself to the House. He was 
speaking to the people of Ohio. He then entered 


| 1nto an examination of the principles and operation 
| of the banking system as it existed in that State, 


denouncing its abuses, and portraying the evils 
which it had brought on the people there. [This 
speech will be given in the Appendix.]} 


Mr. DANIEL (Mr. MeDowe tt temporarily oc- || 


| and of conforming the expenditures of Government 


cupying the chair of the committee) said he was in 
favor of the resolution of the gentleman from Vir- 


| ginia, [Mr. Dromcooxe,] to terminate the debate 


on this bill to-morrow; he would, however, have 
, - ry 

preferred three o’clock to one, as the hour. There 

were ceriain general rules of conducting legislative 


business which he always wished to see observed, | 


irrespective of considerations of party. He wished 
the opposition to this measure to have the opportu- 


nity of sifting it, of detecting, and bringing to the | 


> 


view of this committee all the defects contained in it; 


for experience had satisfied him that no great meas- | 


ure, involving a varicty of interests, is likely to be | 


perfect when it is first brought forward. But it 
seemed to him that they had not availed themselves 
so far of the opportunity given; the oes to 
this measure was really much more feeble in spirit, 


| as well as in matter, than he had anticipated. He 


was almost inclined to hope that its opponents on 


this floor, like the country at large, were now dis- | 


posed to accord more merit to the system than for- 


| merly; that many of them had the internal convic- 
| tion that vast and important benefits would result 


from it. 


The power, and the only power known in this | 


country, to coin and regulate the value of money, 


was conceded by the Constitution to the Federal | 


Government; and there was no doubt that the fra- 
mers of the Constitution designed the operations 
of the Government to be carried on in the constitu- 
tional currency. The first bill for raising impost 


and tonnage duties declared that fact in direct and | 
positive terms—that gold and silver only should be | 


received in payment of Government dues. Mr. 
D. traced the subsequent history of the financial 


measures and operations of the Government, refer- | 


ring especially to the construction placed upon this 
provision by Alexander Hamilton, when Secretary 
of the Treasury—a construction (he said) which no 
man with a less fertile and ingenious mind would 


ever have thought of—which interpreted this pro- | 


ollars for every one in discharge of their debts. _' vision into a prohibition against receiving the bills | 


| idea?’ 
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of credit of the States, and which admitted of au- 
thorizing, as he did authorize, his subordinate offi- 
cers to receive bank paper having thirty days to 
run. This construction had been practised upon 
from the time of Hamilton down to the passage of 
the Sub-Treasury act in 1840. Hence the gventle- 
nan from Kentucky, (Mr. Griver,} when he es- 
timated the losses of the Government by individu- 
als at eight millions of dollars, while the losses by 
banks were but about ei¢ht hundred thousand dol- 
lars, reasoned on a wrone basis, because the See- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Hamilton, departed 
from the spirit of the law; and since that time the 
financial transactions of the Government had been 
in contravention of its provisions. Instead of keep- 
ing the publie funds under the direction and con- 
trol of the ‘Treasury Department, they had been 
loaned out to banks, and banks had been per mitted 
to use them as their own private funds, 

[The Speaker here resumed the chair inform- 
ally, and a message in writing was received from 
the President of the United States, by the hands ef 
J. Knox Walker, Esq., his private secre tary.] 

Mr. DANI EL re sumed, and passe d ove r many 
points in the history of the United States Bank, 
and of the financial operations of the Government 
generally, to sustain him in his position that there 
was not the safety in the custody of the public 
funds by a bank of the United States, or by State 
banks, that there was in the provisions of the bill 
now before them, and which embraced substan- 
tially and carried out in greater perfection the pro- 
visions of the law of 1789. But why make the 
issue between the Bank of the United States and 
the sub-treasury, when at this day none.of their 
Whig friends were found seriously advocating the 
establishment of a national bank, and when a lead- 
ing Whig had already declared it an * obsolete 
> If it were not already, it was at any rate 
fast becoming an obsolete idea. It might safely be 


_assumed that a national bank is out of the ques- 


' tion. 


What system, then, could be proposed other 


, than the present? 


He replied to various objections that had been 
urged against the bill. The pretence that it would 
furnish one currency for the Government and an- 


| other for the people, he considered utterly ground- 


less; as especially, if the system for which he had 


/ ever contended, and should continue to contend, 


were carried into operation, of levying upon the 
people as small an amount of taxes as possible, 


thereto, the money would be continually coming 
‘in and flowing out of the treasury, and never for 


| of agriculturists. 


canon ap-enefenocanttapense 


any leneth of time more than one and a half ortwo 
million dollars would be remaining im the treasury. 


He denied that it would break down the banks of 


the country—that portion of them which are regu- 
lated and conducted in a proper and legitimate man- 
ner; it would be, and ought to be,a restriction upon 
those which were disposed to go to excesses and 
to over-issues. It would establish a uniform cur- 
rency, and would thereby tend greatly to the ad- 
vancement of the laboring interest and all the in- 
terests of community, especially that of agricul- 
ture, which was so important a one in this nation 
The dangers to be apprehended 
from it as a source of the increase of Executive 
patronage were far less considerable than those 
which would result from the establishment of a 
national bank, whose overshadowing influence was 
of a nature threatening to the liberties of the peo- 
ple, as he honestly believed. 

Mr. D. having concluded— 

Mr. GEORGE W. JONES obtained the floor. 
He spoke in favor of the passage of the bill. 
When he first saw the Message of the President 
recommending a disconnexion between the busi- 
ness of the Government and the banks of the 


/ country, it had met with his approbation. He 
| was the friend and advocate of the measure then, 
_and he had continued to be so from that day to 


this. He trusted that it was at length near the 
int of its consummation. He hoped and be- 
lieved that this Congress would pass the bill, and 
that it was destined to remain on the statute-book 
until it should have received a fair trial of its mer- 
its. If, in practice, it should be found to operate 
be geome to the public interests, or to the safety 
of the public funds, he should no longer be its 
advocate. [This speech will be given in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 

Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT said that he knew 
this bill was about to pass, and that it would be a 
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waste of time to argue against it, Still, he would 
avail himself of the opportunity to saya few words 
upon the subject, It was the destiny of Mr. Van 
Buren to stake his political existence on this very 
measure, and he was overwhelmed by it. It was 
his fate to be driven from power by it. It was that 
same destiny which led Napoleon to his Russian 
campaigns; and we were told that, even after his 
defeat, he contemplated a renewal of the enter- 
prise, Well, sir, (said Mr. H.,) the fatuity of 
that design was not more extraordinary than that 
which led the majority now in power, in this Gov- 
ernment, to another attempt to force this measure 
on the country. 

If he viewed the measure only in a party aspect, 
he would be dispo ed to de fy the najority to adopt 
this measure. But when he looked at its effects 
upon the business interests of the country, he was 
compelled to oppose it. What reason had we now 
for adopting so radical a change in our policy? The 
mibhe money had been kept faithfully in the banks. 
Where was the necessity of any change? Jt was 
alleged that public opinion had settled the question 
in favor of the change. Gentlemen had contended 
that, because the Vv had been brought back into 
ae the people had assented to the measure. 

mut this was notso. They had obtained power in 
spite of that polir ys and not in consequence of it. 
It had been a clog to their feet, and an obstacle in 
their path. Whenever it was made a question be- 
fore ie people, it was found to be odious to them. 
It was nota prominent and leading issue in the 
canvass. He knew something of the party work- 
ing by which an expression of opinion in favor of 
this measure was obtained. He knew that clubs 
of persons expressed opinions 
which were not participated in by the country at 
larvre. 

Hie well remembered the origin of this question; 
and many who were opposed to it finally gave their 
ussent to it, because the party took it up. It re- 
minded him of the story of the jury, who, when 
questioned as to their verdict, admitted that but 
three of them were in favor of the verdict; but the 
rest assented to it rather than that there should be 
a disagreem¢ nt. 

Having said so much as to the party aspect of 
the question, he would speak of its eflects on the 
country at large. 

Would it be contended that the sub-treasury 
was more safe as a depository than the banks? 
Will the public money be more secure in the 
hands of sub-treasurers than it was now? In thecol- 
lection and disbursement of a large sum of money, 
would there be less loss than at present? What 
was the experience of all on this subject? He 
would appeal to any gentleman here, whether, if 
he had a large sum of money to keep, as agent or 
attorney, he would put itin private hands, or in 
the vaults of a respectable bank? The common 
practice and experience of the country settled the 
question. Many facts had occurred that threw light 
on the subject. We had been told that the public de- 
posites in the banks were at one time insecure, and 
we had all witnessed the causes that led to their 
embarrassment in 1837. It was true that the Gov- 
ernment had then a laree amount in their hands; 
but did it prove to be unsafe? Was it more inse- 
eure than the public funds that were at that time 
in the hands of individual receivers and disbursing 
officers? tle had before him a list of two thou- 
sand individual defaulters, and the report siated 
the reasons why the money could not be collected 
by the Governinent. ‘The persons in default had 
gone away, or were insolvent, or were dead; noth- 
ings could be got. 

We ought to consider the character of the men 
who, under any party, are likely to obtain offices 
in times of party excitement. He did not wish to 
indulge in any party reflections, but we all know 
that men frequently obtained offices who were en- 
tirely unworthy of confidence in business affairs. 
The defaleation of Mr. Swartwout had been refer- 
red to; but that was a case that would occur, even 
if the sub-treasury were in operation. ‘True, it 
was not at the time in operation; but the law re- 
quired that he should put the money in bank. 
Suppose it had been required that he should de- 
posite itin the hands of the sub-treasurer, would 
not the same thing have occurred? Would there 
have been any more security in the one case than 
in the other? The public money was not lost be- 
cause the collector deposited it in banks, but be- 
cause he failed to deposite it in banks. 


aud assemblaces 
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The collector was required to give a bond with 
security; but all know that it would be no securi- 
ty. ‘The parties would place their property out of 
their hands, or they would be found insolvent, or 
unable to pay. All experience showed that there 
was no security in bonds. But when money was 
placed in banks with a large capital, and in the 
hands of men of integrity and property, what bet- 
ter security could there be? Sir, ia this single view 
of the question, it appeared to him that there was 
no reason for a change in the system, and that pub- 
lic money was more secure in banks than in the 
hands of individuals. 

‘The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Dromcoo.e}] 
had placed this subject in a more attractive view 
than ever, and had represented it as a very simple 
and harmless affair. The gifted intellect of that 
rentleman enabled him to adorn whatever he 
touched. But the results which were to grow 
out of the system had been shown by experience 
to be prejudicial to the business interests of the 
country. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
C. J. [Neersou.) had spoken of the measure as a 
wonderful boon just given to the world, and which 
was to put us in advance of all preceding ages; 
and he wished to take such a part in its accom- 
plishment as would shed upon him a portion of 
the unfading honor that would attach to all who 
were connected with it. He had worked himself 
into a glow of enthusiasm in the description of the 
blessings which were to result from this boon. 
What was this boon? What was this mighty 
benefit to be conferred upon the country? Why, 
it was to require that tie Government should col- 
lect thirty millions yearly in specie, and take it 
out of its usual channels of circulation, where it 
was necessary for the business of the country. 
The currency in common use consisted partly of 
gold and silver, and partly of paper; but this law 
was to require thet the whole revenue should be 
collected in gold and silver. 

Now, sir, was there any possible reason why 
there should be any difference made between the 
currency used by the Government and that used 
by the people? ‘There was no principle of poliu- 
cal economy that justified such a difference. He 
held that the Government ought to use the com- 
mon currency of the country, and it could do so 
without any danger. Even if there was more risk 
in it than was pretended, the Government ought to 
go on and collect the revenue in the ordinary cur- 
rency, and in such manner as to be least oppres- 
sive. The gentleman from Pennsylvania candidly 
avowed that he was in favor of the bill, on the 
express ground thatit would prostrate all the banks 
in the country, and would free the country from 
banking operauions. ‘That was a far better ground 
than to contend that a mixed currency was not the 
best for the Government as well as for the people. 
It was an absurdity to attempt to collect the reve- 
nue in specie in the present state of the currency. 
It would have the efiect, as urged by its advocates, 
to curtail the operation of the banks, and produce 


a contraction of the currency, and oppress debtors 


to the banks. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. 
IncersoLy] declared, among other reasons in fa- 


vor of the measure, that it would operate to pro- || 


tect the industry of the country, and that it would 
enable New England to compete with all other 
countries in the world. If the currency was re- 
duced, the value of labor would be brought down, 
till we could manufacture as cheap as they could 
in Germany. We did not want any such protec- 
tion as that. It was such protection as the wolf 
gave to the lamb; and it would bring laboring and 
industrious men under the control of wealthy cap- 
italists. We had heard the banking system de- 
nounced as corrupt and fraudulent. He was no 
advocate of unsound banks, but of banks that 
were well managed, and whose paper was con- 








than anything else. He admitted that credit was 
liable to abuse, and so was everything else; but jy 
credit was susceptible of abuse, was that a reaswn 
why we should denounce it? We had only to 
look around, and we would see what credit had 
done for this country. Credit had made all the 
improvements, all the great communications in the 
country. We might as well argue against the yse 
of steam, because it was sometimes attended with 
danger, as against the use of credit. The effect of 
locking up so much specie must necessarily be to 
cripple the business of the country. 

Mr. H. had another objection to the scheme 
It wasimpracticable. It was found so when it sie 
tried before. He objected to the bill bee 
would produce a revulsion in commerce, which 
only asked to be let alone. The country was 
prosperous under the tariff of 1842, and indusiry 
found employment. Mr. H.’s hour havine ex- 
pired, , 

Mr. G. DAVIS obtained the floor, and addressed 
the commiitee. He was gratified, he said, to have 
an opportunity at this late period of the debate to 
give some hasty views on the subject. Ifhe could 
have his own wish, every member would be ab} 
to come here without any prejudice in favor of or 
against the Chief Magistrate or any party. He 
should only look at the Constitution, and thy 
merits of the question before him. 

It was in this spirit that the Constitution intend 
ed that the members of the House of Representa- 
tives should meet the questions before them. Bu: 
as this was impossible, the next thing to be desired 
was, that there should always be a powerful, zea|- 
ous, and intelligent opposition, to scrutinize the acts 
of the dominant party, and hold them responsib]» 
for those acts. his could only be done by fre: 
dom of debate in this Hall, by liberty to discuss 
and decide every question that arose according to 
its complexity. Mr. D. here vindicated the Whig 
party from the charge that they had curtailed the 
debate on their billto repeal the sub-treasury. ‘I'he 
measure was fully debated in the other House, and 
was debated two days here. ‘The measure consist- 
ed of a single clause, presenting no complexity of 
provisions. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE here stated that there were 
two or three separate provisions on the subject in 
the bill, which Mr. Davis assented to. 

Mr. DAVIS said it was simply a measure for 
the repeal of the sub-treasury, and the time allow- 
ed for discussion was considered as ample. But 
the time allowed now was insufficient, when the 
question was whether we should re-establish that 
system. He was not disposed to complain of the 
limitation of the debate. The author of the bill 
(Mr. Dromcoote] had the magnanimity to give us 
one more day for the discussion than had at first 
been proposed, and thus a few more short hours 
had been allowed for the discussion. 

The measure was to work an important change 
in the concerns of the people and the Government. 
The dominant party was now beginning the series 
of experiments of which the people complained so 
much in 1840. Now, he would ask what reason 
there was for making this proposed change ?—for 
making any experiment upon the concerns of the 
people? He was free to say that, if his party was 
in power, he would be opposed to the re-establish- 
ment of the United States Bank; and why? be- 
cause we had now a sound currency in the Wes‘, 
cheap exchanges, and a wholesome state of busi- 
ness. If he were in the majority, he would be 
content to let well enough alone. ‘There was no- 
thing connected with the state of the exchanges, or 


as 
ause it 


the demands of the revenue, which required this 


vertible into specie. It was the people of moderate | 
means, and who required their aid, who made | 


banks; and through them industry was stimulated, 
and men of small beginnings were enabled to pros- 
ecute business. 

When the proposed measure was carried into 
operation there could be no credit, except what 
was based on actual gold and silver, and men of 


large means could control the business interests of | 


the country. Borrowers would be obliged to sub- 
mit to the exorbitant demands of those who had 
money to lend. ‘The credit system had done more 


to promote the interests of men of moderate means | 


experiment. 

After a few further remarks, Mr. D. yielded the 
floor, without concluding, to a motion to adjourn, 
and : 

The House then adjourned a few minutes before 
five o’clock. 





IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, -4pril 2, 1846. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 


| a message from the President of the United States, 


} 
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communicating a petition of the Tonawanda band 


of Seneca Indians, praying that steps may be taken 
to abrogate the treaties of 1838 and 1842; which 
was ordered to be printed, and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Mr. BARROW presented the memorial of Be- 
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ferred to the Committee on Pensions. fe 
Mr SPEIGHT presented the petition of citizens 
of Mississippi, praying the erection of lighthouses 
at Mississippi City and St. Joseph's Island, in that 
State; which was referred to the Committee on 
erce. 
= DIX presented the petition of a delegation 
of the Tonawanda band of Indians, praying that 
they may be exempted from the operation of the 
treaties of January, 1838, and May, 1842; which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
Mr. GREENE presented the petition of the legal 
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thiah Healey, praying a pension; which was re-— 





_and then only, it would be necessary to employ i| 


oficer in the revolutionary army, praying to be || 
allowed commutation pay; which was referred to | 


the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. WESTCOTT presente 
the executor of Judah Alden, an officer in the revo- 
jutionary army, praying to be allowed commuta- 


tion pay; Which was referred to the Committee | 


on Revolutionary Claims. 


|| yesterday had been ‘* recently met with”? by |: 


Mr. BENTON submitted the following resolu- | 


tion; which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the resolution in favor of the 
widow of Edward Dyer, late Sergeant-at-Arms, 
be so construed as to make the same allowance as 
that made to the widow of Samuel Haight, late 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, 


of Charles W. Bingley, of South Carolina, report- | 


ed the same without amendment. 
Mr. DICKINSON, from the Committee of 


Claims, reported a bill for the relief of John Bron- | 


son; which was read, and the report was ordered 
to be printed. 


Mr. SPEIGHT asked to be excused from fur- | 
ther service on the Committee on Military Affairs, | 


his duties on the Finance Committee occupying 
his time to a great extent. 
No objection being made, Mr. S. was excused. 
Mr. S. then moved that the presiding officer be 
empowered to fill the vacancy in the above com- 
mittee; which was agreed to, and Mr. Houston 
was appointed by the Chair. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the following resolution, submitted yesterday by 
Mr. Dayton, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings: 

Resolved, That Professor Espy be authorized to 
construct one of his patent venulators, and apply 
the same to the Senate chamber, and that the ex- 
pense thereof be paid by the Senate out of the con- 
tngent fund, provided that the same does not ex- 
ceed $250. 


proposed to be made. 


the memorial of | 


animal power. 

After some further conversation, in the course 
of which 

Mr. BREESE observed that his only object was 
to secure the best method of ventilation; and 

Mr. MANGUM stated that Mr. Espy’s inven- 
tion would not make a noise; 

The question was taken on the resolution; which 
was agreed to. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the adverse report of the Committee on Revolution- 


/ary Claims on the petition of Simeon Summers; 
representatives of Thoinas Hughes, deceased, an || 


which was concurred in. 
THE SPECIAL ORDER—THE “‘ NOTICE.”’ 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order; when 


Mr. BENTON rose, and corrected an error into 


| which the reporter for the Union had fallen in sta- 


ting that the authorities to which he had referred 
m3 

on the contrary, they were old acquaintances. 
Mr. ASHLEY then said that he was yesterday 


‘| entitled to the floor; but had yielded to the Senator 
| from Missouri, [Mr. Benton,] who spoke at such 


'| responding to the Senator from Missouri. 
| (Mr. A.) therefore very willingly again waived 
to whom was referred the House bill for the relief | 


Mr. DAYTON said that the object, which was | 


expressed by the resolution itself, was to ventilate 
the Senate chamber—a very necessary and desira- 
ble object. The committee had examined various 
certificates, showing the successful operation of 
Mr. Espy’s invention, and were satisfied there- 
from that it would accomplish the desired object. 
The machine would not, as he understood, be vis- 
ible externally or internally, and would not mar 
the appearance or symmetry of the chamber or 
the building. The appropriation was trifling, and 


only intended to pay for the mechanical execution 
of the work. 


that Mr, Espy’s machine was a sort of fan, to be 


worked by animal power, similar to one formerly | 


In use in the British House of Commons, and 
which made so much noise that it was found ne- 
cessary to remove it. Another plan had been pro- 
pus by Mr. Skirving, which he (Mr. B.) had 
been led to believe was superior to Mr. Espy’s, 
and he hoped that the question on the resolution 
would be postponed, in order to afford time to 
look into the merits of the two propositions. , 


length as to preclude him (Mr. A.) from address- 
ing the Senate. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Cass| was now in his seat, and, as he was on 
parole, it was to be supposed he was desirous of 


He 


his right, and gave way to the Senator from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. CASS then rose and said: 

Mr. President: I am much obliged to my friend 
from Arkansas [Mr. Asniey] for his kindness in 
yielding to me the floor upon this occasion. He 
is right in supposing it is necessary, from the posi- 
tion in which the honorable Senator from Missouri, 
by his remarks of yesterday, placed me. Before, 
however, proceeding further, I must return my 
thanks to my friend from Indiana [Mr. Hawne- 
GAN] for what he said of me, and for me, while I 
was absent. I am still more obliged to him, how- 
ever, for the sake of the common object which he 
and I, and others of us, have in view, than even 
for my own sake. I learn, and I learn it without 
any surprise, that his vindication was masterly and 
eloquent. I can well believe it, sir, from the many 
proofs which he has given us during the session 


of his powers of oratory, and especially from the | 


| positions he has taken and supported in this Ore- 


gon controversy. 
Mr. President, I have come here this morning 


| to free myself. ‘Twice in my life 1 have been cap- | 
| tured by enemies—once fighting against British 
| pretensions in war, and again fighting against Brit- 


ish pretensions in peace. 


in the latter. I say enemies, but I trust the term 
isonly metaphorically applicable. There is noth- 
ing in the former relations between the honor- 
able Senator from Missouri; nothing in our pres- 


| ent position, which should make us enemies. On 


|| the contrary, a long personal friendship has ex- 
' isted between us, which I did not suppose was || 


' 


Mr. MANGUM hoped that such a course would | 


not be taken. 
resolution had been fully tested by experiments 


The invention referred to in the | 


in Philadelphia, and it was found admirably adapt- | 
ed to its purpose. It was intended to be worked | 


by a breeze; and when there was no breeze, then, || Oregon. I did so, sir; and 


| sundered. 


If, however, it is otherwise, I must 
bear it as I may. I have borne some greater ca- 


My country redeemed | 
| mein the former case—I come to redeem myself 


Mr. BREESE desired the chairman of the Com- || 
mittee on Public Buildings to explain the object of || 
the resolution, and the nature.of the improvement | 


lamities than even the hostility of the honorable 


gentleman from Missouri. 

I came here, sir, as I said before, to redeem my- 
self; and I mean to do it. I will not speak in the 
triumphant tone which pervades the speech of the 
pepecnte Senator from Missouri. It is not my 

abit. 


was still more unacceptable. Iam ignorant of any 


What he said presents subjects enough for | 


| animadversion, but the manner in which he said it 
Mr. BREESE observed, that he had understood || 


| 
1] 


circumstances in our relative situations which could | 


justify it; still, I repeat that I mean to vindicate my- | 


self, and that, too, to the entire satisfaction of every | 


man within the sound of my voice. 
Mr. HANNEGAN. Every impartial man. 
Mr. CASS. No, Mr. President; I will not accept 
the qualification suggested by my friend from Indi- 
ana. If my vindication is not satisfactory to every 


man, partial or impartial, I will agree to be tied to | 


the chariot wheels of the honorable Senator from 


ly know two more severe punishments that could 


| be inflicted upon me. 


The honorable Senator says that I came here the 
other day to makea studied ore on the subject of 
e overrates his own 


powers, and underrates the mental qualities of the 
members of this body, who comes here to give his 
opinions upon a great national subject without due 
preparation. I shall not commit that folly; and I 
have too much regard for the intelligence and expe- 
rience of the honorable Senator to believe that he 
would, IT presume that his thoughts are fully pre- 
pared upon every grave topic on which he presents 
his views to this body. But however it may have 
been before, | have not had much tme for prepara- 
tion now, for I was not in my seat yesterday when 
the honorable Senator made his attack; and ofcow se 
I could not know, except from rumor, what he said 
till this morning. Now, sir, what ts the subject in 
controversy between the honorable Senator and 
myself? He says that I am committed by my 
own declaration, to go for 49, if it is shown that 
commissioners were appointed under the treaty of 
Utrecht to establish that parallel as a boundary. 

his assertion is the whole foundation of his argu- 
ment, upon which the whole superstructure rests. 
If the one falis, the other falls with it. Now, sir, 
I not only never said so, but the idea never occur- 
red to me: I never thought of it. And the honor. 
able gentleman has wholly misunderstood me, 
either through my fault or his own. 

My position was this, sir: Many of the mem- 
bers upon this floor contend that the parallel of 49° 
is the northern boundary of our claim in Oregon. 
Some directly so; and others because it was as- 
sumed to be such by our Government in the early 
period of ourcontroversy on this subject with Eng- 
land. Tous, therefore, who believe that our claim 
in Oregon goes to 54° 40’, it was essential to show 
there was an error on this subject; that the treaty 
of Utrecht never extended to the country west of 
the Rocky mountains. 

Mr. Greenhow, in his work on Oregon, had ex- 
amined this question, and had endeavored to show 
that no commissioners, under the treaty of Utrecht 
had ever established any boundary between the 
French and English possessions on this continent. 
So far as respects the general proposition, it is a 
mere question of historical authenticity, not having 


_ the slightest practical bearing upon our title to Ore- 


gon; because, before our title to Oregon could be 
affected, it must be shown that that line, if estab- 


| lished at all, must extend west of the Rocky moun- 


tains, 

Mr. Greenhow, in his work, enters into the ques- 
tion, and I referred to his book as one entitled to 
talent, industry, and caution; and I requested gen- 
tlemen who had doubts on the subject to turn to 
that work, and I thought that they would satisfy 
themselves that no such line had been established. 
I did not vouch for the facts or conclusions, I 
never examined the general subject initsextent. I 
stated, however, that the result of his discussion 
upon my mind was that such a line had not been 
run. I am still under that impression. sir, and 
nothing that was said yesterday has shaken its 
strength. Still, [do not hold myself at all respon- 
sible for Mr. Greenhow’s accuracy. I should in- 


| vestigate the subject with much more security than 
| I have done if I were compelled to be responsible 


for any deductions from it. 
The Senator from Missouri says he comes here 


| not to settle a point which can at all influence the 


action of this body, or have the slightest effect upon 
the termination of our controversy with England. 
He says he ‘‘ makes no application of this fact,’’ 
referring to his proof that the parallel of 49 was 
established somewhere by the treaty of Utrecht. 
He says: “I draw no argument from it. Idonot 
‘apply it to the question of title. lam not arguing 
‘title, and will not do it; but I am vindicating his- 
‘tory, assailed in a vital point by the book which 
‘has been quoted and endorsed. J am vindicating 
‘the intelligence of the American Senate, exposed 
‘to contempt in the eyes of Europe, by a supposed 
‘Jenorance of a treaty which is one of the great 
‘ political landmarks in Europe and America,’’ &c. 
The Senator will pardon me for saying that this 


seems to me very much of a tempest in a teapot. 


‘ate of the United States? 


What does he profess to vindicate before the Sen- 
Not the rights of the 


country, but the alleged truth of a historical fact, 


_ misrepresented by Mr. Greenhow, and vouched 
Missouri, and to fight the battles of 49; and I hard- | 


for, as the Senator thinks, by me. Now, sir, it 
seems to me, that this solemn trial, before such 

court as. this, is hardly justified by the nature of 
the accusation. Here is an historical error. Be 
itso. Nobody contends that it affects our inter- 


, ests or our honor in the remotest degree: no more so 
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than the parentage of Romulus and Remus. This 
is not a Jecture-room. We are neither professors 
nor students, assembled here to discuss the truth 
er falsehood of historical statements which have 
our duties. Nor do I suppose, 
assertion of Mr. Greenhow is erro- 
neous, that our national character would require 
lirhtest vindication, 


no relation to 
even if the 


tie § 
Stull, sir, as this question is thus brought before 
is, | will proceed to give a brief synopsis of it, 
honorable Senators to judge for them- 
selves. The Senator from Missour! has brought 
prominent facts to prove that the parallel 
of 4929 was established by commissioners under 
of Utrecht. The first is a despatch 
Mr. Madison to Mr. Monroe; the second, 
submitted by Mr. Monroe to Lord 
the third—I put them together, for 
the honorable gentleman has joined them—Postle- 
wait’s Dictionary and D’Anville’s maps. 

Now, sir, the first reflection that strikes a man 

, that if this line were thus established, the proof 
fit mieht have been got forty years ago from the 
irchives of London. That would be 
posiuive and undeniable evidence, and all short of 
and 
tice would receive a fj 

Bit what va M 


Senator from Mi : 


treaty 
. 
hom 
a statement 


flarrowby; 


Paris or 


IL Is MneoneiUsive, 


such as no tribunal of jus- 
nal, 
. Madison? The 
: * The fact of commis- 
was assumed for eertain.’’ 
"The lan rinee of Mr. Mad: on re ads far otherwise 
iome. As I stated the otherday, he speaks doubt- 
fully upon the subject, and I repeat the assertion, 
nding the co trary averment of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. ** There ts reason to be lieve,”? 
id Mr. Madison to Mr. Monroe, “that the 
sundary between Louisiana and the British ter- 
‘ritories north of it, was actually fixed by the 
ries appointed under the treaty of 


honorable 
niri 


wies having acted, 


ays 


i 
hotwithst 


hen adds, that he sends a paper, contain- 

authority respecting this alleged decision; 
adds cautiously: ** But you will perceive the 
necessity of recurring to the proceedings of the 
the source of authentic informa- 
mn. ‘hese are not within our reach here, and 
t be left to your own researches and judg- 
ment to de tk rmine the proper use to be made of 
‘them.’’ If tus is certainty, I should like to know 
what uncertainty is. The honorable Senator re- 
erets that Thad not looked into the original doe- 
instead of depending on Greenhow; and 
that if I had done so, | would not have said that 
Mr. Monroe had not added anything to Mr. Mad- 
json’s statement, and had left the question as 
she had found it. In point of fact, Mr. 
Monroe added the particulars of which Mr. Mad- 
ison cd F 


* COMMISSALICS AS 
ee, 
*itmu 


‘ 


wWinentis 


doubtful s 


wed his ignorance—added the beginning, 
the courses, and the end of the line, and stated the 
whole of it with the precision of a man who had 


taken his information from the proceedings of the 
ioners. [do not see what particulars they 
are of whieh Mr. Madison declared his ignorance, 
ind which Mr. Monroe supplied. Mr. Madison 
loubted the authenticity of the statement, and 
upon that point Mr. Monroe does not say one 
word, 

And I may be allowed here to remark, that Mr. 
Madison doubted with precisely the same facts 
which we have before us—the map and book re- 
ferred to by the honorable gentleman. And to this 
day not one single circumstance has been added 
which could remove those’doubts. Where, then, 
that illustrious man felt uncertainty, I may be per- 
mitted to feel a greater decree of it, in consequence 
of the direct and circumstantial evidence since dis- 
covered, leading to the presumption that no such 
line was established. But I repeat, sir, that in 
this ration Ido not profess to come to any 
absolute conclusion, It is a subject on which men 
may differ. The result of my examination im- 
me with the conviction that no such line 
was established. Mr. Monroe presented a memoir 
to Lord Harrowby, the Secretary of State, and I 
will now quote from the gentleman’s speech that 
part of it which he dwells upon as showing * the 
‘beginning, courses, and end of the line, &c., 
‘with the precision of a man who had taken his 
‘information from the proceedings of the commis- 

saries.’’ [ will quote, also, the opinion of Doug- 
las, the historian of North America; and no doubt 
can exist on the mind of any man that Mr. Mon- 


COTES 





INVEST 





presses 


roe resorted to that authority for his statement, | 


and not to the original archives. 


* Commissaries were ac- Douglas says, page 7: “ By 
cordingly appointed by each the treaty, however, the 
Power, who executed the Canada, or French line, with 
stipulations of the treaty in the Hudson Bay Company 
establishing the boundaries of Great Britain, was ascer- 
proposed by it. They fixed tained from a certain pro- 
the northern boundary of montory upon the Atlantic 
Canada and Louisiana by a ocean In 58 deg. 30 min. of 
line beginning in the Atlan- north latitude, to run south- 
tic, ala cape or promontory west to Lake Mistissin; to 
in 58 deg. 30 min. north be continued still southwest, 
latitude; thence, southwest- to the 49th degree, and from 
wardly,to the Lake Mistissin; thence due west indefinite- 
thence further southwest, to ly.” 
the latitude of 49 deg. north 
from the equator, and along 
that line indefinitely.”’ 

Now, sir, the honorable Senator from Missouri 
says that Mr. Monroe must have taken his informa- 
tion from the proceedings of the commissaries. No 
man can doubt but that Mr. Monroe quoted from 
Douglas’s book. The language is so nearly iden- 
tical as to render such a coincidence impossible, if 
it were accidental. 

But besides, no commissioners, on such a grave 
subject, ever could have employed such loose lan- 
evuage, Beginning at a point on the Atlantic, not 
named, and left to conjecture, thence southwest- 
wardly, an indefinite course, it will be perceived, 
to Lake Mistissin, without stating what part of 
the lake it is to strike. The paper sent to Mr. 
Monroe was, no doubt, taken from Douglas, 
though, as it is lost, the fact cannot now be ascer- 
tained, But as the lancuage of Douglas is used 
in making the statement, we may fairly presume 
that the whole assertion was made upon the credit 
of that historian. 

Mr. Monroe, however, presented the fact to 


Lord Harrowby, and it was not contradicted by | 


him, so far as we know. 

From this negative circumstance the gentleman 
from Missouri draws the important conclusion that 
the fact must have been so. I shall not enter into 
this matter, as it is not at all important. 

Mr. Monroe stated a fact that had occurred, if it 
occurred at all,a century before. It had in reality 
little, if any, bearine upon the subject he was 
urging, which was the right of the United States 
to ** possess the territory lying between the lakes 
and the Mississippi, south of the parallel of the 
49th deeree of latitude.” 

It was to the treaty of 1783 that he was referring, 


-antl to Mitchell’s map, by which it was formed. 


He adverts to the treaty of Utrecht by saying, that 


| by running due west from the northwestern point 


of the Lake of the Woods to the Mississippi,” ac- 
cording to the treaty of 1783, ‘it must have been 
intended, according to the lirhts before them, to 
take the parallel of the 49th degree of latitude, as 
established under the treaty of Utrecht.”’ 

Now, sir, it might well be that Lord Harrowby 
never considered it necessary to look into this al- 
lezed fact, as it had no real bearing on the subject, 
being alluded to merely as giving reasons which 
may have influenced the commissioners in fixing 
the boundaries of 1783. 

The next proof of the establishment of this line 
given by the Senator was Postlewait’s Commer- 
cial Dictionary, with D’Anville’s map. 
is no quotation from the dictionary, and the mat- 
ter, therefore, rests on the map alone. 


The Senator then ‘* pointed out the line estab- | 


There | 
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| ville, for it impugns hisown work. We have not, 
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therefore, D’Anville’s authority for this line as 
being established under the treaty of Utrecht. He 


/ marks the line upon his map; but whence his au- 
| thority for it, is left to conjecture. 


One other point, sir: The honorable Senator jn- 


| fers that in an attempted negotiation with the Brit- 


ish Government during Mr. Jefferson’s Adminis- 
tration, two articles were proposed, one by the 


| American commissioners, and one by the British, 
| for the establishment of a boundary between our 


| of the 


prc! Canada, from the northwestern part 
ake of the Woods. The articles are syl- 


| stantially the same, with this difference, that the 
| British article provides for running the line west- 


lished under the treaty of Utrecht, and read the | 


account of it, as given in a note on the upper left | 
The description was in these | 


corner of the map. 
words: 


‘* The line that parts French Canada from British 


‘ Canada was settled by commissaries after the peace 
‘ of Utrecht, making a course from Davis’s Inlet, on 
‘ the Atlantic Sea, down to the 49th degree, through the 
* Lake Ahbitibis, to the Northwest Ocean; therefore Mr. 
* D’ Anville’s dotted line east of James’s Bay is false.”” 


The Senator then states that this map was *‘made | 


by D’Anville, the great French geographer of his 
ag, and dedicated to the Duke of Orleans,” &c.; 
and he adds, it is the *‘authentic French testimony 
in favor of the line of Utrecht.”’ : 

Now, sir, it is not a little curious that this map, 


| thus authoritatively pronounced to be authentic, is 


upon the very face of it stated to be false in one 
important particular. What, then, becomes of the 


| correctness of the assertion of the honorable Sena- 


tor, and of the certainty of this testimony ? 

If wrong in one respect, it may be so in others, 
and at any rate our faith in its pretensions is en- 
tirely shaken. But I do not understand by whom 
this note was written. Evidently not by D*An- 


t 


‘ 


ward as far as the respective territories extend in 
that quarter, and both contain provisoes, that 
neither shall extend west of the Rocky mountains, 


| The gentleman said: ‘* Here is concurrence in the 
| proceedings of the commissaries under the treaty 


| that our claims extend to the Pacitie ocean. 


of Utrecht.’? ‘* Here is submission to that treaty 
on the part of the British,” &c., &e. In the first 
place, sir, allow me to remark, that this was a 
mere project, and that no treaty was made on the 
subject tll eleven years afterwards, in 1818. Now, 
what is meant by ‘conecurrence”’’ here? If aeei- 
dental coincidence, the matter is not worthy of fur- 
ther inquiry. But if by “ coneurrence”’ is meaiit, 
that this line was actually established by the treaty 
of Utrecht, and thus binding on the parties, no 
other convention was necessary. Doth nations, 
upon this assumption, mistook their own rights 
and their duties. The boundary had been estab- 
lished a century before, and they were carrying on 
a useless and barren negotiation, which was thus 
blindly and unnecessarily ripened into a treaty in 
1718. 5ut, sir, the Senator proceeds to ask what 
Mr. Jefferson did with this project, and adds that 
he rejected it. And why, sw? The letter from 
Mr. Madison to Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney, 
dated July 30, 1807, states: : 
“The modification of the 5th article (noted as one which 
the British commissioners would have agreed to) may be 
admitted in case that proposed by you to them be not attain 
able. But it is much to be wished ‘and pressed, though not 
made an ultimatum, that the proviso to both should be omit 
ted. This is,in no view whatever, necessary, and can have 
little other effect than as an offensive intimation to Spain 
However reas- 


| onable such claims may be, compared with those of others, 


it is impolitic, especially at the present moment, to strength 
en Spanish jealousies of the United States, which it is 
probably an object with Great Britain to excite by the clause 


| in question.”? 


Now, sir, Mr. Jefferson’s object was not to of- 
fend Spain, and therefore he rejects a proviso which 


_ expressly limits our claim to the Rocky mountains, 


| in order not to excite the jealousy of a most jealous 


|| whole country. 


| to Spanish rights? 


|| nation, by even the appearance of interfering with 


her rights; and yet the honorable Senator supposes 
that this very treaty, without the proviso, was to 
run to the Pacific, claiming for us and England the 
And which would excite the jeal- 
ousy of Spain most? To say expressly the Amer- 
ican Government will make no arrangement with 
that of England for pushing the American title 
west of the Rocky mountains; or to form a treaty 
actually carrying this claim there without regard 
t It is obvious to me that Mr. 
Jefferson did not believe in the English title west 
of the Rocky mountains, as far as the Pacific, and, 
therefore, making a treaty with that Power for the 


establishment between her and the United States 
would not justly give offence to Spain, as it would 


| history. 


not call in question Spanish rights. 

The honorable gentleman has not said a word 
of Mr. Jefferson in which I do not fully concur. 
An abler or a purer statesman is rarely found in 
Time, which tries the fame of all men, !s 
rendering his brighter and brighter; and we have 
scarcely a name in history—certainly but one— 
which is more reverenced by the American people 
as that of a consummate statesman. The honor- 
able Senator will please to recollect that this pro- 
ject of Mr. Jefferson’s, under any circumstances, 
proves nothing. It was long before the Florida 
treaty, which has rendered our title inexpugnable. 
But, sir, what are the circumstances which render 
doubtful—I might perhaps say discredits—the es- 
tablishment of this parallel of 49° under the treaty 
of Utrecht? I will refer here to a portion of an ar- 
ticle published in the ‘* Union,”’ Reieeary 24, 1846; 
which I understood was prepared by Mr. Green- 


_ how: 


« In contradiction of all these opinions, no line of separa- 
tion whatsoever, between the Hudson’s Bay territories and 
the French possessions, is to be found on the large and 





id 


1846. 


a 
= 


beautiful map of America, by Popple, published in 1738, also 
under the patronage of the Colonial Department, and bearing 
the certificate of Dr. Halley to its correctness ; nor on any 
map in the atlas of Maxwell and Senix, published in 172k; 
in Boyer’s Political State, 1721; in the Hi-tory ot Hudson 8 | 
Bay, by Dobbs, 1744; in the Histoire de la Nouvelle France, | 
py Charlevoix, 1744; in the System of Geography, by Bowen, | 
1747; in the American Traveller, i 769 ; in the Ainerican At- | 
las, by Jetiries, 1778; in the History of tie Freach Domin- 

ions in America, by Jeffries, 1760; in the map of America, 

f-om the materials by Governor Pownal, 1794; nor is there 

any allusion to such a line ta the works to whien these maps | 
are attached, or in any other work or map of reputation 

published during the last century, save tuose above-imen- 

mane of the works above named are authorities on the 

subject, proceeding, as they all do, from persons unconnected 

with the transactions Of the Uueeht treaty, aud possessing | 
no better means, 50 far as kuown, oi miformiation respecthig | 
them than other people; these, indecd, only show that the 
poundary Was supposed by some persons to have been so 
settled at the time when they were written. Or the works 
which may be considered as authorities, the following, com- 
prising, it is believed, all in which a record or notice of such 
a transaction, if it had taken place, should be found, are en 
tirely silent with regard to any decision or other act oF com 
missaries, appointed under the treaty of Utrecht, to s¢ tile 
the line of separation between the Hudson Bay territories 
and the French possessions, viz: The collections of trea- 
ties by Dumont, Boyer, Martens, Jenkinson, Herstlet, and 
others; Actes, Memoires, &c., concernant la Paix d’Utreelit, | 
1716; and Actes, Negotiations, &c., depuis la Paix d’Utrecht, | 
1745—two voluminous works, coutaining, it may be sup- 
yosed, every public document and notice of every act con- 
nected with the negotiation of the treaty of Utreclit, and the 
consequent proceedings ; Collection des Edit=, Ordonnances, 
&e., concernant le Canada. Quebec, 18v3; apparently a 
complete assemblage of all the most important public docu- 
ments relative to Canada and the fur trade; Memoires des 
Commissaires Francais et Anglais sur les Possessions des 
denx Couronnes et Amerique, 1754 to 1757, which could not 
have thus omitted to notice this setilement of boundaries, if 
it had taken place; the Histoire de la Diplomatic Francaise, 








by Flassan, 1811; the Histoire des Traites de Paix, by Koch |! 


and Schoell, 1817. To these authorities may be added, as 

equally silent on the subject, the Histories of England by 
Tindal, Smollet, Belsham, Hughes, Mahon, Wade, the Par- 
liamentary History, and the Pictoral History; the Histories 
of France, by Sismondi, Anquetil, and Lacretelle ; Lord John 
Russel’s Affairs of Europe since the peace of Utrecht; the 
Histories of, and Memoirs on, Louisiana, by Dumeout, Du- 
pratz, Vergennes, and Marbois ; the political works of Swift, 
Bolingbroke, and Voltaire ; and many other works rc lating 
to the history of the period at which this settlement of Lou- 
isiana is said to have been made. 

“This is all negative evidence, indeed ; but it ts the only 
evidence of which the case admits, and is equivalent to a 
positive contradiction of the supposition that any settlement 
of boundaries between the Hudson’s Bay territory and the 
French possessions was made under the treaty of Utrecht; 
as such a transaction could not have failed to be noticed in 
all, or indeed in any, of the works mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, if it had taken place, and especially if it 
had been so notorious as the knowledge of it by those who 
asserted it would seem to indicate. That commissaries 
were appointed to settle boundaries under the treaty of 
Utrecht, is most probable; and, in proof not only of their 
meeting, but also of their separation without effecting any 
of the objects proposed, the following passage appears in 
the Histoire de la Nouvelle France, by Cliarlevoix: ‘ France 
took no part in this dispute, (between the British and In- 
dians in Nova Scotia, in 1822.) in order to avoid giving the 
slightest pretext for interrupting tie good understanding 
between the two nations, Which had been restored with so | 
much difficulty; even the negotiations between the two 
courts for the settlement of boundaries ceased, although 
conunissaries had been appointed on both sides, tor that ob- 
ject, since 1719.? » 

In addition to the facts above stated, I will add 
another short paragraph, which was handed to me 
by my friend |Mr. Hannecan] since I came here 
to-day. I have not had time to advert to the ori- 
ginal, but I presume it is correct: 

“In De Mofras’s book, the official exposition by the French 
Government of the grounds of the English claims to the Ore- 
gon territory, and its own former pretensions to that region, 
it is said, vol. ii, p. 158: 

_“*Tt was agreed at the peace of 1713, and by the treaty of 
Utrecht, that commissioners should meet to trace with pre- 
cision to the north and the west the limits between the Hud- 
son Bay country and New France, and to the south the 
boundaries between that Province and the English posses- 
sions. Nevertheless, there does not exist in any written 
record, nor in any maps or charts, a single document showing 
that these frontiers ever were definitively established. And 
in 1722 all proceedings on this subject had been abandoned, 
aceording to Father Charlevoix, that not the least pretext 
might be given to violate the good understanding which it 
had been found so difficult to establish between the two 
crowns of France and England. The archives of the office 
of Foreign Affairs contain no chart or memoir relating to 
the treaty of Utrecht, regarding these frontiers, nor do those 
of the Department of Marine; and thus the assertion of 
Charlevoix is fully sustained.’ 

“The reference is to Charlevoix’s New France, vol. iv, p. 
121, and the top of the page.” A : 

2& p of the page. 














Now, sir, I shall pursue this investigation no 
further, I have already observed that, whether 
this line was established or not, east of the Rocky 
mountains, is net of the slightest importance. The 
position that I occupied in my speech and that I 
Occupy now is this: It is contended in the Senate, 
and out of it, that the parallel of 49 is our northern |; 
oundary in the territory of Oregon, and that it was |, 
assumed as such by our Government in the early | 





| ¢ volves those inconsistent conclusions. 


part of the controversy, and so maintained for some 
years; and that we are, therefore, concluded against 
the assertion of any other boundary. Now, sir, 
my object was to show that no such line was ever 
established by the treaty of Utrecht in the Oregon 
country, and that we were, therefore, free to urge 
our pretensions, without regard to this statement, 
or to the acts of our Government, founded upon an 
erroneous impression that the line of 49° did ex- 
tend to the Pacific ocean. This is what I under- 
took to disprove, and nothing butthis. And | will 
now ask the honorable Senator from Missouri if 
he believes that the parallel of 49 was ever estab- 
lished by commisssries under the treaty of Utrecht, 
as a boundary west of the Rocky mountains? | 
will wait for the honorable gentleman’s reply. 

[Here Mr. Cass paused for a short time; but Mr. 
Benton not answering, he continued. ] 

Well, the honorable gentleman does not answer 
me. If he believed the line run there, lam sure he 
would say so; for, if it did run there, we are for- 
ever foreclosed from any claim under the Louisiana 


treaty, and the force of the honorable gentleman’s 


attack upon me would be greatly strengthened. As 
he does not answer, I shail take it for granted that 
he believes no such line was ever established there. 


And if the fact is so, my object is answered, and | 


we are relieved from the embarrassments arising 
out of the repeated assertions that the line of 49° 
is our northern boundary in the territory of Oregon. 
I will now read to the honorable Senator what | 


said the other day on this suiject, and he will per- 
_ ceive how much he has misapprehended me, and 


that all my allusion to the parallel of 49° east of 
the Rocky mountains was a mere incidental topic 
having no bearing upon my actual position. 


s proposes to establish were those between the 
«French and English colonies, including the Hud- 


| ¢son Bay Company in Canada. ‘The charter of the 
| ¢ Hudson Bay Company granted to the proprietors 


‘all the ‘lands, countries, and territories,’ upon 


| ¢ the waters discharging themselves into Hudson's 


| ¢ Bay. 


At the date of the treaty of Utrecht, which 
«was in 1714, Great Britain claimed nothing west 
«of those ‘lands, countries, and territories,’ and 
‘of course there was nothing to divide between 
¢ France and England west of that line Again, in 


What | 
| I did say is this: ** ‘The treaty of Utrecht never re- 
‘fers to the parallel of 49°, and the boundaries it 


«1714, the northwestern coast was almost a terra | 


‘incognita, a blank upon the map of the world. 
« England then neither knew a foot of it, nor claim- 
sed a foot of it. By adverting to the letter of 


‘ham to Mr. Buchanan, dated September 12th, 


| ¢ 1844, it will be seen, that the commencement of 
_¢the British claim is limited to the discoveries of 


¢ Captain Cook in 1778. How, then, could a boun- 


‘pretension? And yet the assumption that the 


| « parallel of 49 degrees was established by the trea- 
| ¢ty of Utrecht as a line between I'rance and Eng- 


‘land, in those unknown regions, necessarily in- 
But be- 
«sides, if England, as a party to the treaty of 


| ¢ Utrecht, established this line, running to the west- 
‘ern ocean as the northern boundary of Louisiana, 


‘what possible claim has she now south of that 


| « Messrs. Gallatin and Rush, communicating an | 
, «account of their interview with Messrs. Goulburn 
| «and Robinson, British Commissioners, dated Oc- 
| ¢ tober 20th, 1818, and to the letier of Mr. Paken- 


| ¢dary have been establised, fifty years before, in | 
| ¢a region, where no Englishman had ever penetra- 
| «ted, and to which England had never asserted a 


‘line? The very fact of her existing pretensions, | 


‘ however unfounded these may be, shows that she 
‘ considers herself no party to such a line of divi- 
‘sion. It shows, in fact, that no Jine was run, for 


| if it had been, the evidence of it would be in the || ish Commissioners, were omitted, that then the 
‘ English archives, and, in truth, would be known ), 


'*to the world without contradiction.” 


This is 
what I said; and this was followed b 


and which I will read again: 

1. It is not shown that any line was established 
on the parallel of 49° to the Pacific ocean. 

2. The country on the northwestern coast was 
then unknown, and I believe unclaimed; or, at any 


rate, no circumstances had arisen to call in ques- | 
| ion an 


claim to it. 

3. The British negotiators, in 1826, and their 
Minister here in 1844, fixed upon the voyage of 
Captain Cook in 1778 as the commencement of the 
British title in what is now called Oregon, 

4. The treaty of Utrecht provides for the estab- 


the synop- | 
| sis of my views upon the subject, which I read, 


| tains, 
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lishment of a line between the French and British 
colonies, including the Hudson Bay Company. 
The British held nothing west of the company’s 
possessions; which, by the charter, included only 
the lands, countries, and territories on the waters 
running into Hudson's Bay. 

5. If England established this line to the Pacific 
ocean, she can have no claim south of it; and this 
kind of argument, ad hominem, becomes conclusive. 
And let ime add, that I owe this argument to my 
friend from Missouri, [Mr. Arcuison,] to whese 
remarks upon Oregon the Senate listened with 
pleasure and with profit some days since. 

6. How could France and Spain claim the coun- 
try to the Pacific, so as to divide it between them 
in 1714, when, as late as 1790, the British Govern- 
ment, by the Nootka convention, expressly recog- 
nised the Spanish tit to that country, and claim- 
ed only the use of it for its own subjects, in com 
mon with those of Spain? ; 

Iam now, sir, brought to the annunciation which 
I made, and which the honorable Senator lias se 
strange ly misunderstood. What I said was this, 
sir—lI will repeat it in the very words L used upon 
the former oceasion: ‘* I now ask, sir, what right 
has any American statesman, or what right has any 

british statesman, to contend that our claim, what- 
ever it may be, is not just as good north of this line 
as it is south of it? When this question is answer 
ed to my satisfaction, I for one will consent to stop 
there. But until then, lam among those who mean 
to march, if we can, to the Russian boundary.”’ 

This, sir, is my position, Hlow different it 
from the position assigned to me by the honorabie 
Senator, [need not say. 1 trust | have redeemed 
myself, and that I can again enter into the contest, 
a free man, battling for the full rights of his coun- 
try even to 54° 40’, 

There is one pointto which I beg leave to advert. 

The honorable Senator has given mea fair hit, and 
I award him the credit due to it. In my remarks 
the other day, alluding to the effect that improper 
ersons, ‘* minions, and favorites, and mistresses,”’ 
iad produced upon the destinies of nations by th: 
exercise of an injurious influence, | adverted to 
the fact of the offence taken by Mrs. Masham 
at having a cup of tea spilt upon her silk gown. 
The incident I remembered, and its influence I re- 
membered, but I thought it had been exerted to 
produce a war, whereas the honorable Senator has 
corrected me, and has shown me that it was exert- 
ed to produce peace. Itis a long time since I have 
looked into the English history. I presume the 
honorable gentleman from Missouri refreshed his 
recollection last evening. 

Mr. BENTON, ‘1 have not looked at it for 
forty years.’’ 

Mr. CASS. The honorable gentleman’s mem- 
ory is then better than mine. I will remark, how- 
ever, that the incident, even as it happened, is 
illustrative of the general position I assumed, be- 
cause the favorite of Queen Anne would as soon 
have brought about a war as a peace, had the for 
mer, instead of the latter, been necessary to enable 
her to vent her spleen upon the Duchess of Mar!l- 


| borough. I repeat, the correction was a fair hit— 


Mr. BENTON. 
one.’’ 

Mr. CASS. That is all true: the manner was 
entirely unobjectionable; and [| shail te stify my 


‘And certainly a very gentle 


| acknowledgment by putting the fact right in my 


printed speech. 


Mr. BENTON said that he would take up the 


gentleman at the point where he had entrenched 


himself, and which was the key to the whole case: 
he understood the gentleman to say that if the 
proviso attached to article 5, proposed by the Brit- 


boundary line of 49° would stop at the Rocky 
mountains. 


Mr. CASS explained: He had not contended 


| that the line would in any case run to the Pacific. 


Mr. BENTON resumed. He understood the 
Senator to say that if the proviso attached to the 
article was stricken out, (as Mr. Jefferson wished 
it should be, and directed Mr. Monroe to ‘‘press’’ 
that it should be,) that then the dividing line of 
49° would not extend west of the Rocky moun- 
I understand the gentleman to say so, I 
understand him to say that if the proviso in the 
fifth article in the British projet for a boundary 
were stricken out, the line would stop at the Rocky 
mountains. Iso understood him when he made 
his speech; Iso understood him in his explanr.- 
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tion; and I still so understand him. And then I 
say-—understanding him so, and his silence admits 
that I am right—then I say that the honorable 
Senator is ‘out of the frying pan into the fire.”’ 
When I heard the gentleman refer to that fifth 
article, and stop the line at the mountain, if the 
proviso was cul off, I construed that the copyist 
in transeribing it had made some fatal omission; 


but, on turning to the report of my speech as given 
in the Intelligencer, I find the whole article was 
copied correctly, and that instead of being omitted, 
as I had feared, the clause was made emphatic by 
being printed in italics. 

[he Senator has fallen into so grave an error 
as, by implication, to say that in 1807 the United 
Ss ites had no claim to any territory west of the 
Rocky mountains, and on the assumption he has 
just made our claim in Oregon must date after 
‘1807. 

The article to which Mr. Monroe says the Brit- 
ish Ministers were willing to accede was in these 
vord 


“ Article 5, as the British Commissioners would agree to 
make it. 


“Jt is agreed that a line drawn due north or south (as the 
case may require from the most northwestern point of the 
Lake of the Woods, until it sholl intersect the forty-ninth 
parallel of north Intitude, and from the point of such inter 
section due west along and with the said parallel, shall be 
tie dividing line between his Majesty’s territories and those 
af the United States to the westward ofthe said lake, as fir 
a their respective terru dries extend in that quarter ; and that 
the said line shail, to that extent, be the southern BOUNDARY 
of his Maj ssty’s said territories, and the northern boundary 
of the said territories of the United States: Provided, That 
nothing in the present article shall be construed to extend 
to the northwest coast of America, or tu the territories be 
longing to or claimed by either party on the continent of 
America to the westward of the Stony mouutains.”’ 


‘This is the article; and the Senator, by saying 
that the omission of the proviso would stop the 
dividing line at the mountain, clearly says that we 
had noterritory at that time west of the mountain. 

“* So far as their respective territories extend in that 
quarter.” ; 

The parallel of 49 is here recoenised as a houn- 
dary so far west as the territories of the parties 
extended at that time. This was in 1807, fifteen 
years after Gray’s discovery of the mouth of the 
Columbia, and the year after Lewis and Clarke’s 
return. It was in that state of our title that Mr. 
Gallatin, in 1817, speaking of the valley of the 
Columbia, declared our right to it to be clear and 
unquestionable. It is to this title, such as we then 
had west of the Rocky mountains, that Mr. Jef- 
ferson wished Mr. Monroe to * press’? upon the 
British Ministers a division by the 49th degree. 
Happily, Mr. Jefferson, in pressing this line then, 
cannot be accused of having been under British 
No man will aceuse Mr. Jefferson of 
beine the advocate of British claims: and therefore 
the fact that he offered the line of 49 throuchout | 
to the sea must be beaten down—heaten down— 
hidden—concealed—torn out of the minds of the 
American people. Mr. Jefferson consented to this 
line: and he, thank God, cannot be attacked by 
such a weapon; he must escape, and will escane 
the charee, thoueh no other living man who fo!- 
lows him ean hope to do so. All the Forty-Nines 
of the present day are to be brought into court and 
arraigned and condemned, but Mr. Jefferson can- 
not: therefore the people must not know what he 
said; that forty years ago he proposed the line of 
Utrecht to the ocean; his language must be per- 
verted; his proposition denied; his words read 
backwards, and some Greenhow must go to work 
and write a new book to disprove the fact that he 
ever proposed the div idine line of 49 decrees. 

Suppose that exasperating cireumstance a the 
attack of the Leopard on the Chesapeake and 
others, had not arisen to prevent the signing of 
the treaty, (which was just on the eve of taking 
place,) and that this article, as Mr. Jefferson wish- 
ed, had been inserted without the proviso, and the 
treaty had been ratified, what would have been 
the effect? What would have been our boundary 
line with Great Pritain beyond the mountains at 
this hour? If this had been done—if the treaty 
had been siened—there would have been no es- 
capine from the admission of this line of 499 in 
Oregon, but to plead that, as the line was to run 
only as far as onr territories extended, it did not 
cross the mountains, because we had no territory 
to the west of them. ‘The Senator would have 
had to abandon all our rights to territory in Ore- 
gon at all, or he could not have got clear of this 
line, or we should have been thrown exclusively 


influence, 


7 ~ ray ; : wae 1 
on the Spanish title, since obtained. The discov- | these instructions, he knew and fel 


ery of Gray would have been cut off; the explora- 


tion by Lewis and Clarke would have been cut | 


off; the rights and possessions of the American 
Fur Company would have been cut off—all their 
establishments west of the mountains—Mr. Hen- 
ry’s discovery of the South Pass—everything we 
had there before 1807 would have been cut off, 
and we should have stood only on such title as 
we could establish ulterior to 1807. These are 


the whole thing in dispute. 
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| the positions I take; and they amount, in fact, to | 


The Senator from Michigan cannot escape: he | 
never can escape from the position in which he has | 


p'aced himself to-day. He denies that we had any 
territories west of the Rocky mountains up to 1807. 


The inference is inevitable. It cannot be denied; | 
it cannot be escaped from; it is all perfectly fair and | 


clear, and he cannot get out of it. 


Mr. Jefferson wished to follow the line of Utrecht | 
indefinitely west; and I take it he knew about as | 
much of the political history of the world, and of | 


all connected with America in particular, as any 


other man living. This point I therefore consider | 


as conclusively established. Passing, then, from 
this point, and leaving this ground in which the 
Senator from Michigan denies that we then had 
any territory beyond the mountains, I proceed to 


what the Senator from Michigan said as to the | 


next point. 

Coming to the next point, the Senator says that 
Mr. Monroe produced no list of authorities to Lord 
Harrowby. But before he demands a list of au- 
thorities to prove Mr. Monroe’s assertion that this 
line was established by commissaries under the 
treaty of Utrecht, he must first show that Lord 
Harrowby, the British Secretary of State, disputed 


or denied the fact. If two parties have opposite | 
interests in a disputed matter, and one of them | 


brings forward a fact bearing on the claims or in- 
terests of the other, before he brings out his proofs 
to establish it he will wait to see if it is denied, and 
if not, where is the use of parading his proofs? 


Mr. Monroe says the commissaries did meet, and | 


did establish a boundary line, running with and 


and having stated this in a verbal interview with || 
the Minister, for greater security he afterwards re- 
| duces it to writing and submits it to him. Did 


Lord Harrowby deny the fact? That is the ques- 


tion. Did he dispute the fact? Did he urge the | 


slightest objection to the assertion—he whose Gov- || 


ernment had been a party to the treaty in question, | 
and had concurred in establishing the very line—to | 


the facts furnished by Mr. Monroe? Never! He 
admitted the whole! And yet itis objected that we 
find Mr. Monroe urging no list of authorities to 
prove what was admitted ! 

But here the honorable Senator had been guilty 


of an egregious non sequitur. He says that, be- | 
cause Mr. Monroe used the same language respect- | 


ing the establishment of this line that Douglas 
does, therefore he followed Douglas. Now, the 


ergo in the case seems to me rather to be, since || 


Monroe and Douglas used the same language in 
regard to the same thing, they must boih have 
horrowed from the same source, viz: that to which 
Mr. Madison had referred Mr. Monroe, and that 


was the proceedings of the commissaries—the of- 


ficial records of the British Government. The | 


Senator says that Mr. Madison did not know 


whether such a line ever had been run; but Mr, | 


Madison had the benefit of all the publicity of such 
a fact, and all official means of knowing it. He 
was a man full of intelligence and of great research. 





( t that he had 
new and delicate ground to tread; and he therefore 


sent him all the suggestions which might aid him 
| in making himself certain of his facts before he ye. 
lied upon them in argument. Mr. Monroe did 
add to what Mr. Madison had told him; he eaye 
the particulars respecting the line; and undoubted- 
ly he had access to the records of their proceedines 
then in London. Can it be supposed that such 
men—and I do but perform a duty and obey a 
patriotic impulse whilst I speak with deference of 
those who have gone before us—would act as the 
Senator seems to think they did in a matter of 
this weight and consequence? There never haye 
been since their day, or before it, statesmen more 
able, more calm, more just, more careful, more |9- 
borious, more sagacious, or more patriotic, than 
those who steered us through the storm of the 
Revolution, and formed the Government undey 
| which we live. There were doubtless in our army 

men whose deeds of valor entitle them to an eter. 
nal renown; but for years past my attention has, 
in a particular manner, been turned to the acts of 
those who conducted the political part of the Rey. 
| olution; and I am prepared to say that men more 
wise, more devoted, more regardless of themselves, 
or more careful to do nothing but what was right 
hefore God and man, never were granted to a na- 
tion in the hour of its greatest necessity. 

The men of whom I have been speaking in con- 
nexion with the present question, were men of the 
| Revolution. It was Jefferson who directed Madi- 
| son what to write: it was Madison who directed 
| Monroe what to do and say. These men it is who 
| say that the line of 49° was established by com- 


|| missaries under the treaty of Utrecht, and directed 


Monroe to seek for the particulars in the proceed- 
ings of the commissaries, to be found in London. 
And is it at this day to be admitted; and is it to be 
repeated here by an American Senator, on such an 
authority as Greenhow; and is an American Sen- 
ate to sit and hear it; or can any American bring 
himself to suppose, that James Monroe, an Amer- 
ican Minister thus instructed, a man of the utmost 


y. r |, labor—a man of whom I have heard it said that he 
along the parallel of 49 indefinitely to the west; || 


carried his office with him wherever he went—in 
| the social circle, in his walks, in his rides—and 


|| was so occupied, so engrossed by his business, that 


| it never was out of his mind—that such a man as 
this would go to the English Court and act like a 
beau Dawson, and, instead of going to the proceed- 
_ings of the commissaries, as instructed, should 
have recourse to a map published in Boston— 
would found his official assertions and arguments 
to Lord Harrowby on a map made in Boston? No. 
| It was not by comparing piles of maps that he was 
to convince Lord Harrowby. How could it be 
expected that he should make a parade of authori- 
ties when the British Minister admitted the fact 
and all its consequences at the first interview? Such 
presumptions are not to be tolerated. 

The Senator contends that the map I produced 
from Postlewait, though constructed by D’Anville 
| and dedicated to the Duke of Orleans, 1s of no au- 
| thority, because it contains a note stating that the 
east end of the line, the end east of James’s Bay, 
is incorrect. But how does that inference follow? 
| The inference was the other way: that all is ad- 
mitted to be correct except the part objected to of 
the line—the residue was correct. O.: 

I now repeat my position, that I spoke in vindi- 
cation of history—of the truths of history—and o/ 


| the intelligence of the Senate, and in refutation of 


He assumes the fact, although he does not know | 
the particulars: he assumes the fact. Mr. Jeffer- | 


son, besides his being one of the most accom- 


plished general scholars and statesmen of his day, | 


was President of the United States. He had him- 


self been in Europe; and while in Paris, it was his | 


well-known custom to spend his afternoons in the 


libraries and bookstores of that city, searching out || 


all he could find which had any bearing on this 


country. Mr. Madison, under his direction, and | 


acting as his Secretary of State, assumes the fact 
that the commissaries had met, and had had ‘‘pro- 
ceedings’’ in reference to the line; and he sent a 
paper, with memorandums and marginal notes, 
(which is not now to be found,) containing doubt- 
less the reasonings by which he was to make good 
his areument from that fact. Who drew up the 


the impeachment of such men as Jefferson and 
| Madison and Monroe in a book by one Mr. Green- 
how—a book approved and vouched for by the 
Senator from Michigan. That book denies that 
| the commissaries were appointed under the treaty 
| of Utrecht, and that they did establish the line of 
49 as a boundary between the French and English 
| possessions—a denial which I understood to be en- 
| dorsed by the Senator himself. 
I knew that it would be an impeachment on the 
| intelligence of the Senate to let such a statement £0 
any further. What! that the members of this body 
should be ignorant of the provisions and history 0! 
| a treaty which put an end to the war between 
|| Queen Anne and Louis XIV., which established 
‘| the great landmarks which have been guides to the 
| policy of nations ever since? I could not consent 
that our character should go to the world branded 
with ignorance like this. The Senator endorsed 
} 


j 
| 
i 


paper Mr. Madison does not say, but it is highly || the book, and this would give it currency in Eu- 


probable it was Mr. Jefferson himself. In giving || rope as if it were an authority on which we relied. 
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It was due to the Senate and to the American 


ment of a boundary under that treaty between the 
British and the French possessions in America. 
\s to the question of Oregon I have not touched 


} 


i] 
character to show that such aconclusion would be | 
utterly unfounded, and that the book was entirely || 
erroneous touching so great a fact as the establish- 


it, nor shall I at present. The time has not yet || 
‘9 


come. 


I expressly said, after 1 had established || 


the fact of the boundary, that I would have nothing |! 


to do with its applicauon., I say that the manner 
in which the Senator commented on Greenhow’s 
book rendered it proper that I should correct the 
error into which he had fallen. To do that I pro- 
duced authorities bearing directly on that point— 
authorities not ** recently met with,”? but known 
and examined by me twenty years ago. Then, 
having began, I had to go on to the end; and this 
brought me to Mr. Jefferson, and to the great fact 


boundary as far west as the limits of our territo- 
ries extended. 





ate accordingly proceeded to the consideration of 


| executive business. 


The doors were shortly afterwards re-opened, 


| and then the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuvrspay, -fpril 2, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday (without having been 
read through) was approved. 
THE INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 
On motion of Mr. DROMGOOLE, the House 


| resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 


When I got there I thought I had |) 


got to a place of shelter, With Jefferson before || 


us—the virtual discoverer, the political father of 
Orezon and its great river—the line which he 
agreed to might well be agreed to by others. 


| salutary state of things. 


I had two points in view—one was to show that || 


Mr. Jefferson was in favor of carrying this bound- 
ary of 49 into Oregon and to the Pacific; and the 
other was to show that Mr. Monroe was under no 
necessity to produce the proof of the acts of the 
commissaries, because Lord Harrowby seems at 
once to have admitted the line. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that he wished those gen- 


. . . 1 
tlemen whe proposed to go into the history of this 
matter, (which he did not,) to turn their attention || 


to two questions which he would state. 
it was certain that, by the tenth article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, it was provided that commissa- 


ries should be appointed to determine a line of | 
separation between the French and English pos- | 
sessions in the northern part of the continent of | 


America. And it was admitted, on the authority 
of Charlevoix, that such commissaries were ac- 
cordingly appointed: but it is denied that there ex- 
isis any evidence of acts performed by them under 


such appointment, and that they did in any way | 


determine such dividing line. 


Now, it was not doubted, in point of fact, that | 
some years after the date of the treaty, Davis’s || 
Straits, on the Atlantic ocean, (then known as Da- || 


vis’s Inlet,) became known and mentioned by fewer 
or by more geographers as the dividing point be- 
ween the territories of the two nations. It was 


equally true that the line of 49° north was laid | 
down on certain old maps as a dividing line be- | 


tween French and English territory, and said to 


have been established by the treaty of Utrecht, || 
after the termination of a curved line, beginning at | 


Davis’s Straits, and running in a curve until it 
struck the parallel of 49°. 
rhe two questions he wished to ask were these: 


1. How came Davis’s Straits to be known and | 
described in any map as the dividing point between | 


the territories of England and France, unless from 
something agreed to under the treaty of Utrecht? 
The treaty designated no starting point at the 


ocean: how did the makers of these maps get that | 


line? And if the parallel of 49° did not receive its 


character as a dividing line from that authority, on | 
what authority was such a character given it in 


those maps? Why was not 48° or 50° taken as 
the line? And why was 49°? 


The second question was this: Suppose that no | 


mistake could be shown in this designation, and 


that no other aceount could be given of it but that | 


it was done under the treaty of Utrecht, taking the 
two facts together, that the treaty did provide that 
commissaries should be appointed to determine a 
dividing line, and were actually appointed for that 
purpose; and that such a line was laid down on 
the maps professedly on that authority, and no 
other account could be given of it: did they not 
raise a clear and strong presumption, and such as 
would prevail in all tribunals, that this point of 
Davis's Straits, and this line of 49°, were fixed and 
determined by those, and those alone, who had 
authority to determine them ? 

Mr. HANNEGAN here rose and remarked that 


the day was considerably advanced, and therefore | 
he would, with the permission of his friend from | 
Arkansas, [Mr. AsHLeEy,] move that the Senate | 





state of the Union, (Mr. Daniez, of North Caro- 


lina, in the chair,) and resumed the consideration | 
|| of the bill to provide for the better organization of 


the treasury, and for the collection, safe-keeping, 


, transfer, and disbursement of the public revenue, 
that Mr. Jefferson pursued the line of 49 as a || 


and of the amendments thereto pending. 
Mr. G. DAVIS resumed his remarks from last 


evening, in opposition to the bill under considera- | 


tion. 
the currency of the country, and expressed him- 
self in opposition to disturbing this wholesome and 
1 But as time rolled on, 
and as disorders arose in the currency, it would 
be necessary to resort to a national bank, as the 
Government had twice resorted to it before; until 


| that was upon us, however, he was not for dis- 


turbing the present state of things by the estab- 
lishment ofa sub-treasury, nor would he be (if the 
arty with whom he acted were in power) by a 
Sask of the United States. This bill, among other 


| provisions, proposed inexorably to collect the 


| and inferior in every oe 


proceed to the consideration of executive business. || 


The motion was put and agreed to, and the Sen- 


Government dues in gold and silver. This fea- 
ture, he considered, would act with the most mis- 


He referred to the present sound state of | 


chievous and deleterious effect on the interests of the | 


country. 


Having expanded this point, he next presented | 


his objections to the system as a financial agent of 


the Government, arguing that it would afford in- 


sufficient checks and securities against defaleations | 
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eral principles of the bill, and then he should have 
leftto his friends to have replied to the arguments 
which might be made in opposition to it, But the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. C. B. Sarria] thought 
proper to preclude them frora that course by otfer- 
ing an amendment totally inconsistent with the 
bill, and, at the same time, he opened the whole 
matter, and led to a general discussion. So that, 
when they came to vote upon the bill, they must 
vote upon all the amendments, without any par- 
ticular discussion of their respective merits, Of 
this, however, he did not complain. 

He should be pleased, if he had time, to pay his 
respects in detail to various gentlemen who had 
preceded him in opposition to this bill, and more 
particularly to do so as a matter of respect to them; 
for most of them, in their reference to him, had 
used terms of courtesy and kindness. The answer 
to many of these remarks would be found in the 
general remarks he should make upon this bill. 
Permit him, however, to make a passing rerfark 
to the gentleman from Indiana, who complained 
in such terms of rebuke of certain centlemen who, 
he said, had changed their opinions, and upon 
whom he had endeavored to fasten the charee of 
inconsistency. Ifthey had yielded to the honest 
convictions of their judgments—to the force of 
public opinion and the progress of truth—they had 
only given evidence that they do not belong to that 
class of politicians who are ignorant in spite of ex- 


| perience ; and instead of rebuke or reproach, he 


would advise the gentleman from Indiana to fol- 
low their example. But the gentleman from In- 
diana seemed to see war in this bill upon the banks, 
and upon the industry of the country; other gen- 
tlemen saw a war about Oregon, Texas, and Mex- 
ico; and wars were apprehended upon almost 
everything. Some of them seemed rather to rep- 
resent the goddess of Fear, than a bold and fear- 
less constituency. Such were their apprehensions 
of war, that they see ‘a ghost in every tree, in 


| every bush a spectre,’ and scent carnage in every 


and fraud, and that it involved a prodigal expend- || 


iture for the transaction of the fiscal concerns of 
the Government, while they would be performed 


without the charge of a single cent by a United | 


States bank, or by the present system. 
eration, it was also far less convenient, expeditious, 
He gave notice of 
an amendment he should offer, when in order, to 
throw an additional check upon collecting and dis- 
bursing officers. 

He digressed into the discussion of other ques- 


| tions connected with the politics of the country, 


and touched upon the Oregon question, alluding to 


the recent remarks of Mr. Doverass thereon, con- | 


tending that the President could not, consistently 
with the position oceupied by him previous to the 
election, accept of the line of 49°, and challenging 
the disposition of his friends who go for 54° 40’ to 
have voted for him, had they supposed he would 


| ever consent to the settlement of the question on 


this basis. 

Mr. D. had not concluded his remarks when his 
hour expired. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE obtained the floor. 

Mr. NIVEN desired him to yield, to enable him 

to give notice of an amendment, to be offered when 
in order. 
Mr. FARAN rose (he said) to a privileged ques- 
tion. He had intended to make a speech, and 
having been unable to get the floor, he wished the 
privilege of publishing it. 

[Cries of “Leave,” “leave.” 


Mr. DROMGOOLE declined to yield the floor, || of the treasury, to put it within their grasp, 


as there was no necessity for giving notice of amend- | 


In its op- | 


ments; they could all be offered when they came | 
to vote; and he proceeded, in a necessarily hurried | 
manner, owing to the limitation of his time, to an || 


eee and defence of the general principles 
and of particular provisions of the bill, of which we 
give a general sketch only. 


As he had had the honor of reporting this bill, | 
(he said,) it would be expected that he should | 
He should have || 


make some remarks upon it. 


preferred to have had the bill read section by sec- || 


tion, that each section might have undergone a 


brief investigation with whatever amendments | 


might be proposed to it. 


If that course had been | 


or when they had arrived at the stage of the | 
vill when he should offer a bona fide amendment, | 


he should have felt it his duty, upon this amend- 


| ment, to have gone into an exposition of the gen- 


_ ed of representing this as a terrible ‘monster.’ 


breeze. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. M. Brown] 
had confined his opposition principally to the pre- 
amble. It was one of the highest evidences of 
merit in this bill that he should have found nothing 
to make war upon in it except the preamble. He 
thinks he sees something mysterious, something 
calculated to disguise and to deceive the people; 
and that the preamble has been introduced for effect. 
Yet he (Mr. D.) candidly admitted that it was in- 
troduced for effect—to the end that it mi¢ht be dis- 
tinctly understood and misrepresentations be avoid- 
ed. Tt was knownthat this measure had heretofore 
encountered such aruthless opposition; that it had 
been misrepresented and perverted on the hustings 
before the people, as a *“*monster,’’ as something 
new to the people, and repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion. The object of the preamble was simply to 
indicate the measures of our former leeislation to 
which it refers, and to show that the bill, so far 
from being anything new, is butin conformity with 
the early legislation and practice of the Govern- 
ment, and founded upon the principles of the Con- 
stitution. And when this preamble, like a faithful 
index pointing to early legislation, shall lead the 
people to think correctly and see the subject in a 
proper light, then gentlemen would be deprived of 
the opportunity which they have heretofore ra. 

8 
Falstaff said to Prince Hal, “this is my vocation;” 
so it was their vocation, their calling, to represent 


itas the “odious” sub-treasury, calculated to en- 


courage thieves and robbers, to pamper them ont 
The 
preamble points to former legislation which is in 
conformity with, and is carried out in greater per- 
fection, by this bill. That is the cause of their com- 
plaints, of their jeremads. The poet Ovid wrote 


| a book which he entitled T'ristia, describing his sor- 


rows in his banishment; and these gentlemen also 


| had better imbody their lamentations in a little 
| book, and send it forth to the world, that it may be 


seen how they bear their banishment; for they 
have been banished from power—not to the Isle of 
Patmos or to St. Helena, but to the head waters of 
«* Salt river.” 

The honorable gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Davis,] to whom he wished to pay a passing trib- 
ute, commenced with a lecture, very beautifully 
pronounced, about sinking the partisan and acting 
the dignity and calmness of the statesman. How 
far his party denunciations to-day may have corre- 
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sponded with the homily he delivered last evening, 
he (Mr, D.) should not consume time to inquire. 
ile concurred with the honorable gentleman in the 
opinion, when they came here, that they should 
examine the questions submitted to their considera- 
tion impartially, and free from the asperity of party 
spirit. Yes, they ought to look up to the Constitu- 
tion itself, which is the origin and definition of their 
powers; they ought to seek there for the extent of 
their powers in the true construction of that instru- 


ment itself, and not to descend to former legislation 
as a standard, which, in many instances, has grown 
out of mere party strife, and unfaithfully re flects, 
if it does not infringe upon, the letter and the spirit 


of the Constituuon., If we desire to contemplate 
the stars in all their beauty and brilliancy, let us 
cast Our eyes up to the firmament, and not satisfy 
ourselves by looking down at their faithless refleec- 


lion ina muddy brook. That would be the course 
of wise statesmen:they would mount up to the Con- 
stitution itselfas the source of power, and not quote 
pre edents which have grown out of party strife. 
creature of party may content him- 
lookin rno further to jusufy his acts than to 


Che grovellmg 
If by 
former measures, enacted in the heat and violence 
of partisan excitement, while he disre erards and sets 
at defiance the supreme authority, the Constitution 
‘To him, without injustice or vio- 
lened , ay he applied the words of the poet: 
* Thea lik 
He k 
We oucht to attempt to conform all our legisla- 
tion to the Con tition: we have sworntodoit. It 
is the Constitution which binds together this Union, 
which is our source of power; and if we fail to ob- 
serve, if we violate it, and break it down, the Union 


of his eountry. 


on the brook, 
in th 


an wot, 2 


at stirs, 


izing 


ap aod fastens rained.” 


itself is destroyed. Sir, that Constitution was 
framed by a wisdom equalled only by the antece- 
dent bravery which achieved our liberty. It is to 


this conledgeracy W hat the keystone is lo the arch; 
it binds and strengthens all; it binds into one glo- 
many separate, sovereign 
rise to that beautiful motto, 


rious confederacy SO 


States, and it gave 
* E pluribus unum.”’ 
* "Tis the last keystone 
That makes the arch; the rest that there were put 

Are nothing tll that comes to bind and shut- 

Then stands ita triumphal mark! then men 

Observe the strength, the height, the why and when 

it was erected; and still walking under, 

Mect some new matter to jook up and wonder.” 
And we have daily cause to look up and admire 
this beautiful arch of our union, and to view with 
delighted amazement and patriotic pride its ad- 
mirable operation in binding us together. With 
such sentiments, then, of veneration to our Con- 
stitution—with such a solemn conviction of our 


duty to conform to the provisions of that instru- 


ment—I cannet give my assent to any measure 
until a faithful, candid examination has convinced 
me that it is within our constitutional compe- 
tency. 


With these preliminary remarks, Mr. D. pro- 
posed briefly to examine the provisions of this bill, 
and to inquire whether they were in conformity 
with the letter and spirit of the Constitution, and 
with the intention of the framers of that instru- 
ment—to inquire Whether it conforms also to the 
early legislauon and practice of the Government. 

‘This bill might be said to be divided into two 
parts: the first portion of it, down to the 15th sec- 
tion inclusive, relates to the collection and safe- 
keeping of the public money; the other portion re- 
lates to the medium in which the revenue shall be 
collected, with some other miscellaneous regula- 
tions. He would not consume the time of the 
committee by taking each section by itself and 
reviewing its | He would simply state, 
however, that it provides for the establishment of 
a treasury, and for the safe-keeping of the public 
money through the agency of oilicers of the Fed- 
eral Government constitutionally appointed and 
legally responsible—thereby, so far as the custody 
of the money is concerned, making a complete 
separation of the Government from the banking 
iustitutions—the irresponsible corporations of the 
country. It prevents also (while it effects this 
separation from the banks) the public revenue, 
from the time of its collection to its disbursement, 
from being employed in any way whatever by the 
individuals who have it in their custody, under 
severe penalues, and proposes faithfully and se- 
curely to keep it, to be used at all times when 
wanted for expenditure for the public service. 

‘The inquiry, then, was, Does such an establish- 


Provisions, 


| ment of the treasury, and such a preservation of 
_ the funds of Government, conform to the spirit and 


meaning of the Constitution, to the early legisla- 
tion of the country, and the practice of the Gov- 
ernment? It is clear, from an examination of the 
provisions of the Constitution, that the establish- 
ment of a treasury proper is contemplated. The 
very idea of the collection of duties, of revenue, 
carries with it and embraces within its meaning a 
treasury—a place in which this revenue shall be 
kept until wanted to be used for constitutional pur- 
poses. Besides that, there is a provision in the 
Constitution which says that ‘* no money shall be 
‘drawn from the treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law; and a regular state- 
‘ment and account of the receipts and expendi- 
* tures of all public money shall be published from 
‘time totime.”? Languave, therefore, cannot more 
plainly convey an idea than the meaning and inten- 
tion of the Constitution is that there shall bea 


‘ 


treasury thus established; and the provision that it | 
is not to be drawn out of this treasury but in con- | 


sequence of appropriations made by law, inevita- 
bly and conclusively proves that it cannot be inter- 
mediately used for any purpose: because, once in 
the treasury, it cannot be taken out or used for any 
purpose unl drawn out for appropriations made 
by law, and to meet such appropriations. ‘This 
he considered a brief and candid exposition of the 
meaning of the Constitution. 


And now, did the bill conform to the early le- | 


gislation of the country, both before and after the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution ? 
men would turn to the Ist volume of the laws of 
the United States, they would find the very com- 
mencement of an effort to establish a treasury of 
the United States. Various acts were passed from 
time to time placing it under the direction of differ- 
ent officers, appointed however by the Continental 
Congress. Sometimes under a board of commis- 
sioners, or a board of directors, under a superin- 
tendent of finance, &c., but invariably under the 


If genile- | 
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thought he should be able to show that it would 
| decrease it at least one-third. There was no sys. 


tem which either party ever proposed, which does 
not contemplate two seis of officers—collecting of. 
ficers and disbursing officers. Neither a United 
States Bank nor loeal State banks can dispense 
withthem. Now this bill proposes simply to re 


tain these two classes of officers, and to dispense 


with the agency of banks; and, in so doing, we 


avoid the risk of the losses we have heretofore jy. 
curred by banks, and to that extent diminish ihe 
peril to which the public revenue is exposed. Mr. 
U. produced statistics to show the losses which 


/have been incurred by banks at different times. 


and by dispensing with their agency, he said, we 
would at least avoid a similar peril for the future 
From a report made on the llth of February. 
1841, from the Secretary of the Treasury, it a). 
peared that the losses which the Government . 
at various times suffered from connexion with 
banks, were estimated to amount to the enormous 
sum of $15,492,000. A report made to the House 
ff Sagem ss April 30, 1830, believed to have 
been by Mr. McDurrir, estimates the averevate 
losses from the receipt of bank paper witch oec- 
curred prior to 1817, at $34,000,000. And in the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury to which 
he had just alluded, the total loss from 1789 to the 
people (the other was in relation to the Government 
itself) from the existence of banks and the use of 
bank paper, is estimated at $365,457,497. If that 
had been the loss to the people from the use of 
different paper, and they could show that by atotal 


; disconnexion with the banks we should at least 


improve their condition, while it saved the people 


| from this peril, that of itself would be a recom- 


idea that the money was never to be used and || 
mingled up with private transactions; so much so, | 


that when they first appointed a superintendent of 


the treasury, Robert Morris, who was at that time | 


engaged in some mercantile and commercial affairs, 
wrote a letter, which would be found imbodied in 
the laws of the United States, asking whether it 


would be proper for him, having made these en- | 


gagements from which he could not release him- 
self, to exercise the office of superintendent; and 
the Congress passed a special provision authorizing 
it; but afterwards they samen an act that no per- 


mendation of this measure; and that he should 
endeavor to show when he came to that branch of 
the subject relating to the medium in which the 
revenue should be collected. 

But if there were no constitutional objection, the 
principle that the public revenue can be used for 
purposes of trade, even if there were no objections 
on the score of inequality and favoritism, is wholly 
inadmissible. The effect 6f taxation in any form 
is, to take so much from the industry of the people 


| to be consumed by the Government; and if it is to 


be employed for consumption, and not for repro- 
duction, it is as wise to allow the finances of the 
Government to be used as capital in trade, as it 


| would be for an individual to take $100, which he 


knew he must expend, and consider it so much 
capital invested. ‘The effect was, whenever your 


| bank proceeds to trade upon so much of the reve- 


son in any way connected with the treasury should || 
be engaged in any kind of businss; so great was | 


their precaution against mingling the funds of Gov- 
ernment with those of private individuals. 


Such was briefly the history of the treasury prior | 
to the formation of the Federal Constitution; and | 


soon after that, when the Treasury Department 
was established, after providing in the fourth sec- 


tion that the moneys should be received and kept | 


in the treasury, and the mode in which they should 
be paid out, they incorporate d in the eighth section 
of the same act a provision, in conformity with the 
previous practice and principles of the Continental 


Congress, that no person concerned in the treasury | 


should engage in any business, &c.; [Mr. D. read 


this provision of the law,] all going to show that || 
the fathers of our Government, both before and | 
|| endeavor to show, first, that the collection of the 
/revenue in gold. and silver is strictly enjoined 
|, by the Constitution, and that we cannot depart 


afler the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
always kept im view and solemnly intended to 
guard against the moneys of the Government being 
used or mingled with private transactions in the 
intermediate time between their collection and ex- 
penditure. This bill, therefore, in that particular, 
conforms precisely to the Constitution, (as I have 
shown,) and with the understanding of the framers 
of the Constitution. 

Is that principle carried out when you capone 
the money in banks to use and trade upon? Is not 
that principle violated ? i 
yeu use the public funds for the purpose of favor 
itism, and for giving corporations and individuals 
in one section of the country an advantage over 
corporations and individuals who do not receive 
this money in other sections; so that the Govern- 
ment ilself is made to practice most iniquitous fa- 
voritism and injustice. 
the money were in no danger in these irresponsible 
corporations. , : : 

So far from the dispensing with the agency of 
banks increasing the probability of losses, Mr. D. 


|| ous terms, as calculated to produce shock, ruin, 


it is not only violated, but 


| 
| 


nue of the Government as it is allowed to use as its 
capital—whenever it becomes necessary to with- 


| draw it, or transfer it from that point to another, 
’ ] 


to the extent upon which trade rests upon that 
basis, you withdraw the basis, and it topples down, 
and its influence is felt not only by those immedi- 
ately concerned, but to a large extent by other 
trade and business connected with it. But he had 
not time to elaborate this principle further. 
Mr. D. next proceeded to the provision of the bill 
which proposed to return to the constitutional 
standard—to the collection of the revenue of the 


| Goveriment in gold and silver—of which his wor- 


thy friend [Mr. Davis] complained in such dolor- 


and revulsion, and to drain the thirty millions of 
dollars out of the banks all at once. He woul: 


from it without violating that instrument; and 


| next, that it would produce no such deleterious 
| consequences as his honorable friend intimated. 


Among the powers conferred by the Constitu- 
tion upon Congress is the power “ to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof and of foreign com, 
and fix the standard of weights and measures. 


| He called particular attention to the fact of the 


enumeration and classification of the power “to 


‘coin money and regulate the value thereof,” with 


the power to “fix the standard of weights and 
measures,’? showing that it was considered as ne- 
cessary to regulate the standard of value as of 


_weighis and measures, and that it was designed, 
too, that they should be uniform throughout the 


That is the effect, even if || 


| 
| 
! 
| 
j 


Union. The only money-power given by the Con- 
stitution to Congress, is to coin money and regu- 
late the value thereof, and of foreign coin. That, 
taken in connexion with a prohibition of the Con- 
stitution, and with the history of the formation ot 
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